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I’ve  knowed  ’im  ever  since  he 


Iemme  tell  you  about  that  ’ar  hoss 


said  the  Greenhorn. 

was  er  colt,  an’  seed  ’im  grow  up.  Thar  ain’t  no  other  hoss  like  *im  in  this  ’ere 

county — no  thar  ain’t.  I  only  wish  he  was  mine." 
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These  Books,-  Tell  ;You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  'A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  plear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,'  and  all  of.  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  spe  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned.  .*  v  \  / 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENT'S  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  IIOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY —Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S,  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  IIOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most-  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and -sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraoulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

N-o.  76.  IIOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. — Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  hoy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  "contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  hoy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  hooks,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 


No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 


instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword:  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  hook. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hqnd  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
*l<nght-of-hnnd ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
socially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  Illustrated 


No.  72.  IIOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em 

bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  ii 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  IIOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  tor  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  hook  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  ail  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  hook, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  IIOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  Wv_re  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 


one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 


By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  61).  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  fox*  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  llats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  <8.  HOB’  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments..  By  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  hook  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  hook  published 

No.  56.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  .Eolian  Harp.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bemral  Marines 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trick 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 
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LETTER  WRITING. 
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complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.- 
C  on  tain ing  lull  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  al 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  woud< 
hook,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart.  y< 
mother,  siater.  brother,  employer:  and.  in  fact,  everybody 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

No.  74.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY 

tabling  tull  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  s. _ , _ 
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Fooled  for  Once  in  His  Life. 


By  HAL  5TANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FEARNOT  AND  OLCOTT  RETURN  FROM  THE  WEST. 

Fred  Feamot’s  rescue  of  Bet-tie  Winslow  from  the 
Sioux  Indian-  created  a  widespread  sensation. 

The  public  press  commented  on  it  everywhere  from 
[California  to  Maine. 

\  Papers  sent  reporters  to  interview  him  and  take  his 
photograph. 

He  put  on  his  wig  with  the  scalp  lock  and  eagle  feath- 
I  in  it,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  newspaper  men, 
ml  hi-,  picture  appeared  in  the  papers  all  over  the  coun- 

H  ry. 

I;  JJe  wa*  thinking  about  remaining  at  Coppertown  until 
Indian  color  faded  out,  as  he  knew  if  he  returned  East 


he  would  be  followed  everywhere  by  great  crowds,  and 
life  would  be  a  burden  to  him. 

Terry  gave  him  an  outlandish  Indian  name,  but  more 
frequently  addressed  him  as  “Buck.” 

Evelyn  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  his  photograph  from  a 
pictorial  paper,  and  pasted  it  in  her  album. 

She  wrote  to  him  and  begged  him  to  come  East  at 
once,  as  she  wanted  to  see  how  he  looked  as  an  Indian. 

“I  never  thought,”  she  wrote,  “that  I  would  ever  be  in 
love  with  an  Indian,  but  I  must  say  that  the  picture  of  the 
one  I  have  makes  him  out  a  very  handsome  buck.  All  the 
girls  in  Fredonia  are  laughing  at  me,  and  I  believe  over 
half  of  them  have  secured  a  picture  of  you  from  a  New 
York  paper.  They  all  want  to  hear  you  give  a  war-whoop 
and  to  see  you  execute  a  war  dance.  Mother,  though, 
Ihinks  you  should  stay  where  you  are  until  the  color  fades 
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out.  But  really  I’m  more  interested  in  you  than  she  is, 
and  I  do  want  to  see  you.  I  am  prouder  of  you  after 
rescuing  that  girl  than  ever  before  in  my  life,  if  possible, 
though  Eve  always  been  as  proud  of  you  as  any  girl  could 
be  of  her  sweetheart.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Terry?"  said  Fred,  hand¬ 
ing  Evelyn's  letter  over  to  him. 

Terry  read  it  and  laughed. 

“Well,  that's  just  like  Evelyn,”  he  remarked.  “It’s  only 
natural  that  she  should  want  to  see  you  as  you  are  now, 
but  I'll  tell  you  this:  You’ll  be  the  greatest  curiosity  ever 
seen  at  New  Era  or  anvwhere  else  out  East.  You  could 
get  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  in  a  Bowery  mu¬ 
seum  wliile  your  color  lasts.  So  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “What’s  the  matter  with  my  taking 
Bettie  out  there,  too?  We  could  both  get  into  a  museum.” 

“Good  idea!"  said  Terry,  “from  a  financial  standpoint.” 

“Well,  the  financial  standpoint  doesn’t  interest  me,  but 
hanged  if  I  want  to  have  a  street  full  of  children  following 
me  wherever  I  go!” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  them  sure,”  returned  Terry,  “if  you 
go  about  any  of  the  cities.” 

“Yes,  or  the  little  towns  either.  If  I  should  go  to  Fre- 
donia  the  public  schools  would  turn  out  and  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  town  would  be  at  the  train  to  greet  me.” 

“Sure!”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  all  the  same  I’m  going.” 

“The  thunder  you  are!  I’ll  bet  a  suit  of  clothes  that 
you’ll  go  in  hiding  before  you’ve  been  out  there  three 
days.” 

“Maybe  so,  but  I  have  stood  worse  things  than  that. 
I’m  going  simply  because  Evelyn  wants  to  see  me  with  all 
this  color  on.  Perhaps  I'll  never  paint  up  this  way  again 
as  long  as  1  live,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  take  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  sensation,  I  ought  to  he,  too,  for  her  sake.” 

“Well,  I  like  that,  Fred.  But  it  would  nearly  kill  Mary 
if  I  were  fixed  up  that  way,  too.” 

Two  days  later  they  took  a  train  eastward.  They  were 
in  hopes  they  could  get  through  without  attracting  at¬ 
tention  from  anybody  except  the  passengers,  but  some¬ 
body  at  Badger  wired  eastward  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott 
were  on  the  train,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Omaha 
people  gathered  at  the  stations  to  see  Fearnot  and  to  cheer 
him. 

“Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “you  are  in  for  it.  After  you 
leave  Chicago  they’ll  have  you  making  speeches  from  the 
rear  end  of  the  train,  like  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  in  a  tour  over  the  country.” 

“Hang  it!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of 
the  stain.  I  never  liked  making  an  exhibition  of  mvself.” 

“Well,  you  are  in  for  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be  asham¬ 
ed  of,  though." 

“No;  Pm  not  ashamed  of  anything  I  ever  did  in  mv 
life,  although  Fve  done  some  very  foolish  things.  But  T 
never  did  anything  vicious, ‘except  in  a  fight.  Sometimes, 


1  have  jabbed  fellows  viciously  because  they  forced  me 
to.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it,  Fred,  and  when  J 
consider  the  whole  business  it  was  a  wonderful  exploit, 
and  the  people  will  so  consider  it.  You'll  have  to  do  some 
lecturing,  I  guess,  when  you  get  back  home.” 

“Yes,  and  what  a  comical  exhibition  I'll  be — a  redskin 
dressed  in  a  swallow-tail  suit!” 

“Oh,  thunder!  If  you  are  going  to  do  any  lecturing, 
get  into  your  Indian  garb,  your  moccasins  and  buckskin 
leggins.” 

“Well,  I’ll  do  that  only  when  I’m  lecturing  for  charita¬ 
ble  purposes.” 

When  they  reached  Chicago  there  were  several  thousand 
people  at  the  station,  and  when  he  appeared  on  the  plat¬ 
form  he  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  cheers  that  was  really 
deafening. 

“Hurrah  for  Fearnot!”  someone  yelled,  and  every  man 
responded. 

He  and  Terry  entered  a  carriage  and  were  driven  to  the 
Palmer  House. 

When  it  was  announced  that  they  were  stopping  at  that 
hotel  the  great  hostelry  was  soon  packed. 

He  was  wearing  his  regular  business  suit,  but  the  Indian 
face  was  in  evidence. 

So  were  his  hands. 

Nearly  every  acquaintance  he  had  in  the  city  called  on 
him,  as  did  hundreds  of  others  with  whom  he  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Many  ladies  called  also,  and  scores  of  them  dined  there 
so  as  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  entered  the  dining¬ 
room. 

“Hanged  if  we  mustn’t  take  the  next  train!”  said  Fear¬ 
not.  “I  would  have  begged  to  be  excused  if  I  had  thought 
it  was  like  this.”  ? 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “It  will  grow  worse  and  worse 
as  we  go  eastward.” 

An  afternoon  paper  not  only  published  his  picture,  but  • 
had  a  very  good  one  of  Bettie  Winslow. 

Still  another  paper  had  an  artist  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  rescue,  based  upon  the  story  of  the  adventure,  which 
had  already  been  published. 

They  took  a  night  train  for  New  York  to  avoid  the  j 
crowd  that  would  greet  them  in  the  davtime.  1 

He  retired  to  his  berth  on  entering  the  train,  and  stayed  * 
there  till  he  reached  Utica,  where  he  took  the  road  that 
led  to  Fredonia,  thus  skipping  New  Era. 

Terry  wired  from  Utica  without  Fred's  knowledge,  and 
"hen  they  reached  the  station  half  the  people  of  Fredonia 
were  present  to  get  a  look  at  him. 

Even  his  father  aud  mother  were  on  the  station  plat¬ 
form. 


He  sprang  ofT  the  ear,  and,  catching  Evelyn  in  his  anus, 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

She  hardly  recognized  him,  as  ho  was  still  looking  like 

a  full-blooded  Indian. 
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Then  he  hugged  and  kissed  her  mother  and  shook  hands 
with  her  father. 

The  crowd  was  roaring  and  yelling  like  a  great  mob. 

The  people  were  almost  climbing  over  each  other  to  get 
to  him. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  reach  the  Olcott  car- 
.  riage. 

Some  of  the  little  children  recoiled  from  him  in  terror. 

They  had  never  seen  an  Indian  in  all  their  lives. 

The  policemen  had  to  make  way  for  him  through  the 
crowd. 

Evelyn  was  holding  to  his  arm,  and  her  father  and 
.  mother  were  following  close  behind  them. 

When  they  did  reach  the  carriage  they  found  that  the 
crowd  had  unhitched  the  horses  and  were  going  to  pull  it 
•  themselves. 

Air.  Olcott  strenuously  objected,  but  it  did  no  good. 

Old  man  Graddy  was  up  there  from  Maryville. 

“Fred,  this  is  not  because  you  turned  Indian,  but  be¬ 
cause  you  rescued  the  girl  from  those  redskins,”  said  he, 
taking  hold  of  the  rope  to  help  the  boys  pull  the  carriage. 

Evelyn  didn’t  want  to  get  into  the  carriage,  but  Fred 
put  her  in  anyhow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olcott  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
a  long  line  of  yelling  citizens  drew  the  carriage  all  the  way 
to  the  Olcott  residence. 

When  they  alighted  and  entered  the  gate  fully  five  hun¬ 
dred  people  were  present. 

Fred  stopped  on  the  porch  and  addressed  them,  saying: 

“Friends,  this  is  something  I  didn’t  expect.  I  am  sure 
that  I  appreciate  your  kindly  reception,  and  the  motive 
that  prompted  you  to  give  it.  While  I  may  look  like  an 
Indian,  I  am  not  one  by  any  means,  for  if  there  is  any 
animal  in  all  the  world  that  I  hate  worse  than  I  do  a  rat¬ 
tlesnake,  it’s  the  native  American  Indian.  I  have  no  use 
even  for  a  good  Indian.  A  distinguished  American  gen¬ 
eral  once  said,  ‘The  only  good  Indians  are  dead  ones.’  I 
thought  at  the  time  I  read  it  that  it  was  a  very  severe 
comment,  but  now  I’m  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe 
he  is  correct.  But  I  will  say  more  of  that  hereafter.  Miss 
Winslow’s  cousin,  a  public  school  teacher,  was*  captured 
by  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  Terry  and  I  effected  her  rescue. 
It  was  she  wdio  appealed  to  Terry  and  me  to  try  to  find  her 
*  cousin.  I  handed  her  letter  to  Terry,  and  he,  very  prompt¬ 
ly,  like  the  brave  man  he  is,  suggested  that  we  go  out  at 
once.  Now,  because  I  have  turned  myself  into  an  Indian 
by  way  of  disguise,  you  are  disposed  to  give  me  all  the 
credit;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  I  could  not  have  succeeded 
without  Terry’s  assistance.  lie  was  at  the  trailing  post 
looking  out  for  things  at  that  end,  whilst  I  went  on  to  the 
reservation  to  work  matters  over  there.  I  have  been  in 
I  many  tight  places,  and  can  say  truly  that  Terry  never 
failed  me  in  any  emergency.” 

“No,”  sung  out  old  man  Graddy,  “nor  did  his  sister, 

either.”  # 

The  crowd  fairly  roared  with  laughter,  which  caused 
Evelyn  to  da*h  into  the  house  to  hide  her  blushes.” 


“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “the  Olcotts  are  all  as  true  as 
steel.  Now,  if  you’ll  all  excuse  me,  I'll  go  inside  and  leave 
Terry  to  tell  you  a  few  things  that  I  haven’t  time  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  relate  to  you.” 

“Oh,  thunder!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “My  girl  is  in  the 
louse,  too,”  and  he  turned  to  follow  Fred  when  the  crowd 
yelled  to  him  so  vociferously  that  he  stopped  and  related 
many  things  that  had  happened  out  at  the  reservation. 

He  told  them  how  he  secured  the  Indian  garb  for  Fred 
to  use  in  his  disguise.  He  said  that  as  a  rule  he  had  al¬ 
ways  discouraged  drunkenness,  but  that  he  deliberately 
made  that  Indian  as  drunk  as  a  “biled  owl.”  He  added 
further:  “I  finally  bought  his  suit  of  clothes  from  him, 
telling  him  that  I  /wished  to  show  them  to  friends  out 
East. 

“When  Fred  had  turned  himself  into  a  first-class  Indian 
I  introduced  him  to  the  buck  as  a  friendly  Indian  whom  I 
knew  at  Coppertown,  and  by  keeping  him  well  loaded  he 
became  very  friendly,  and  agreed  to  go  with  Fred  on  a 
hunting  expedition  inside  the  reservation.  I’m  sorry  to 
say  that  when  the  Sioux  found  out  how  the  false  Indian 
got  into  their  midst  and  preyed  upon  their  superstitions, 
they  murdered  him.  They  also  murdered  a  young  man 
named  Metcalf,  whoili  they  found  spying  through  the  res¬ 
ervation.  He  was  one  of  Miss  Winslow’s  ardent  admirers. 
I  tell  you,  friends,  that  we  American  people  are  paying 
the  taxes  out  of  which  those  villainous  redskins  are  fed  by 
the  government.  I’m  opposed  to  another  issue  of  rations 
being  made  to  any  of  that  tribe,  and  furthermore  I  would 
quickly  volunteer  to  be  one  of  a  large  army  to  march  out 
there  and  destroy  every  buck  in  the  West,  if  another  white 
girl  is  kidnapped.” 

He  set  the  crowd  wild.  They  shouted  approbation  of 
his  remarks. 

Both  speeches  were  reported  by  reporters  who  were  in 
the  crowd,  and  were  published  first  in  the  Fredonia  paper 
and  then  copied  all  over  the  country. 

After  giving  them  both  a  round  of  cheers  the  crowd  re¬ 
tired. 

It  was  the  greatest  sensation  Fredonia  ever  had.  All 
the  workmen  on  the  orphans’  home  building  had  turned 
out,  some  four  or  five  hundred  strong,  and  they  were  the 
loudest  of  all  in  their  greetings  of  the  two  daring  young 
men. 

They  were  both  pets  of  Fredonia,  because  of  what  they 
had  done  for  the  town,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  merit. 

They  remained  at  the  Olcott  residence  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Ladies  dropped  in,  inspected  Fred  thoroughly  and 
talked  with  him.  Of  course,  he  had  many  little  incidents 
to  relate  which  he  hadn’t  alluded  to  in  his  speech. 

They  all  fairly  shuddered  when  he  related  the  thrilling 
incident  of  his  attack  on  Black  Bear,  who  was  driving  the 
girl  through  the  forest  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her. 

He  told  how  two  arjned  Indians  had  come  up,  and  how 
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he  had  to  fight  and  destroy  them  before  he  could  make 
sure  of  getting  away  from  the  pursuers. 

lie  told  how  he  had  to  carry  the  girl  on  his  back  for 
more  than  a  mile:  how,  when  she  fainted  from  exhaustion, 
he  had  to  carry  her  in  his  arms  half  the  night. 

Then  he  told  of  the  fight  at  the  post  traders’  station, 
where  upwards  of  twenty  redskins  were  killed. 

He  dwelt  on  Terry’s  desperate  exploit  of  killing  five  In¬ 
dians  when  they  tried  to  get  at  him  with  their  knives  and 
tomahawks. 

He  threw  off  his  coat  and  bared  his  arms  almost  to  his 
shoulders  to  let  them  see  that  he  had  dyed  his  skin  from 
head  to  feet. 

Never  were  women  more  deeply  interested. 

As  he  talked  Evelyn  sat  by  his  side  looking  him  in  the 
eyes,  her  whole  soul  being  centered  in  her  gaze. 

Of  course  their  arrival  at  Fredonia  was  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country. 

Early  the  next  morning  Dick  and  Margie  arrived. 

They  had  been  expecting  them  to  stop  at  New  Era,  but 
when  Margie  learned  that  they  had  passed,  going  around 
by  way  of  Utica,  she  and  Dick  immediately  took  the  next 
train  in  pursuit  of  them. 

She  threw  herself  in  Fred’s  arms  and  kissed  him  all  over 
his  swarthy  face,  for  she  loved  him  as  but  few  sisters  love 
their  brothers. 

Then  she  stood  off,  gazed  at  him  and  laughed,  saying : 

“Fred,  you  are  handsomer  now  than  ever  before  in  your 
life.  If  I  were  Evelyn  I’d  keep  you  in  that  disguise.” 

“Indeed  I  won’t!”  laughed  Evelyn,  “but  I  did  want  to 
see  him.  He  looks  like  an  Indian,  but  his  heart  is  full  of 
the  roval  blood  that  first  won  mv  love.” 

J  •/ 

“You’ve  got  that  right,  dear,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  by  no 
means  what  I  seem  to  be.  Terry  claims  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  savage  lying  dormant  in  him,  and  that  it  crops 
out  on  certain  emergencies.  I,  too,  am  ready  to  march 
West  again  and  carry  on  a  war  of  utter  destruction  against 
the  entire  Sioux  tribe.  Of  course,  the  government  won’t 
permit  it.  Every  one  of  them  are  fiends  and  ought  to  be 
destroyed.  Keeping  them  on  a  reservation  and  feeding 
them  by  money  paid  by  the  white  people  is  an  outrage 
that  ought  to  be  stopped.  They  should  be  made  to  work 
for  their  living  like  white  people  do.  They  claim  that  we 
have  taken  their  lands  from  them.  It  is  not  entirely  true. 
They  have  been  paid  liberally  by  the  government  for  all 
their  lands.  Only  a  few  of  them  owned  any  land,  and  ra¬ 
tions  should  be  issued  to  them  only  on  condition  of  good 
behavior.” 

“That's  so,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  who  remained  at  home  all 
the  afternoon  to  help  his  wife  receive  the  visitors  who 
dropped  in.  “There  is  a  good  deal  of  misplaced  sympathy 
for  those  red  villains.” 


“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  T  can’t  listen  to  the  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  those  fiends  without  my  blood  boiling. 
Their  chiefs  actually  demanded  mine  and  Fred’s  punish¬ 
ment  for  what  we  had  done.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  RETURNS  TO  NEW  ERA. 


A  little  before  noon  the  day  after  their  arrival  there 
came  on  the  next  train  after  the  one  that  had  brought 
Margie  from  New  Era,  Landlord  Quinn. 

Terry  was  over  at  Hamilton’s,  where  he  was  engaged 
to  dine  with  the  Hamilton  family. 

Evelyn  hajDpened  to  look  out  and  saw  Quinn  enter  the 
gate. 

“Oh  my,  Fred!  There  comes  Mr.  Quinn.” 

“Great  Scott!'’  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  saw  the  jolly  land¬ 
lord.  “I  wish  I  hal  my  leggins,  moccasins  and  eagle  feath¬ 
ers  on  now.  I’d  greet  him  at  the  door  with  a  fierce  war- 
whoop.” 

Quinn  had  never  visited  Fredonia. 

He  hired  a  small  boy  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  Olcott 
residence. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  ring  the  doorbell,  Fred  threw 
the  door  open  and  faced  him. 

“Hello,  old  man!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  extended  his  hand 
to  him. 

Quinn  recognized  his  voice,  and,  being  familiar  with 
the  redskins  that  belong  to  the  wild  west  show,  he  was 
not  at  all  abashed  at  what  he  saw  before  him. 

“Howly  mither  o’  Moses!”  lie  exclaimed,  as  he  grasped 
his  hand.  “You  are  a  real  Indian,  Fred.” 

“Only  in  looks,  old  man.  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  Come 
right  in.” 

“Sure;  and  why  didn’t  you  stop  at  New  Era?"  Quinn 
asked. 

“Because  I  wanted  to  see  my  girl  first,”  was  the  prompt 
reply.  He  then  put  his  arms  around  Evelyn’s  waist,  as 
she  appeared  at  the  door  to  greet  the  jolly  landlord. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Quinn.  “I  would  not  blame  you 
to  go  around  the  world  to  see  her.”  And  with  that  he 
seized  Evelyn’s  extended  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  as 
gallantly  as  Fred  himself  could  have  done. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Olcott  and  all  the  little  ones  knew  him 
and  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

Then  he  began  firing  questions  at  Fred. 

He  wanted  to  know  when  he  was  going  to  New  Era. 

“We’ll  be  up  in  a  few  days,  old  man.” 

“Well,  why  didn't  you  bring  the  girl  that  you  took  from 
the  redskins  out  East  with  you?” 

“Because  1  had  a  prettier  girl  out  here.  Then,  besides, 
she  hadn’t  quite  gotten  over  her  awful  experience  with 
the  Indians.” 


Of  course  Quinn  dined  with  the  Olcott  family,  and  they 
offered  him  a  room  if  he  would  spend  a  few  days  with 
|  them,  but  he  said  he  would  return  to  New  Era  that  even¬ 
ing,  as  he  had  slipped  away  from  business  without  leaving 
any  instructions. 


He  explained  that  he  wanted  to  sc©  Fred  and  shake 

hands  with  him  before  his  Indian  color  faded  away  in 

%  ' 

token  of  his  admiration  of  his  gallant  deed. 
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Soon  after  dinner  one  of  the  children  was  sent  over  to 
Hamilton’s  to  tell  Terry  that  Landlord  Quinn  was  there. 
So  he  and  Mary  came  over  to  welcome  him. 

*  It  was  a  jolly  greeting  that  they  gave  him. 

He  kissed  Mary’s  hand,  as  he  had  Evelyn’s,  a  liberty  he 
had  neVer  taken  before  with  either. of  the  girls. 

They  liked  him  very  much  on  account  of  his  jolly  tem¬ 
perament  and  generous  disposition. 

Of  course  visitors  were  dropping  in  every  hour  in  the 

day. 

* 

All  of  Evelyn’s  girl  friends  wanted  to  get  a  closer  look 
)  at  Fred  than  they  bad  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  In  fact, 
the  entire  town  wanted  to  give  them  a  public  reception  in 
the  town  hall. 

Fred  and  Terry  both  declined  it,  but  they  insisted. 
Two  days  later  a  reception  was  held  in  the  town  hall, 
when  hundreds  of  people  came  in  from  the  country  and  a 
great  many  from  the  neighboring  towns. 

They  wanted  to  hear  them  both  speak,  and  of  course 
they  had  ^o  comply. 

fThev  both  related  many  thrilling  incidents. 

The  reception  lasted  until  midnight,  during  which  time 
Fred  had  to  shake  hands  with  every  man,  woman  and  child 

fwho  approached  them. 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  Evelyn 
and  Mary,  drove  down  to  Maryville.  The  people  did  not 
^  expect  them. 

The  superintendent  and  foreman  had  a  hard  time  to 
keep  the  operatives  in  the  mills  at  work  after  the  news 
of  thir  arrival  had  become  known. 

At  the  noon  hour,  when  they  stopped  work  for  their 
lunch,  they  marched  up  to  the  big  house  to  see  and  greet 
them. 

Fred  came  out  on  the  porch,  thanked  them  for  their 
greeting  and  then  went  down  among  them  to  let  them  get 
a  closer  view  of  his  face. 

He  threw  off  his  coat  and  bared  his  arms  that  they 
might  see  what  the  color  of  a  real  Indian  is. 

Scores  of  the  girl  operatives  begged  permission  to  shake 
his  hand  for  saving  one  of  their  sex  from  the  horrible  In¬ 
dians. 

Of  course  he  complied. 

He  had  a  kind  word  for  every  one. 

•t  Mothers  brought  their  babies  that  he  might  kiss  them, 
and  no  candidate  for  office  ever  greeted  children  more 
heartily  than  he  greeted  these. 

Of  course  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country,  having 
heard  the  story  of  the  rescue  of  the  girl,  came  in  to  see 
them,  and  during  the  afternoon  they  were  not  able  to  at¬ 
tend  to  any  business. 

The  superintendents  of  the  mills,  however,  had  reported 
that  everything  was  going  on  smoothly,  but  whenever 
they  appeared  on  the  streets  men,  women  and  children  fol¬ 
lowed,  staring  at  Fred. 

“By  George,  I’d  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  have  back 
i ny  original  color,”  remarked  Fred. 

“I  IM  you  how  tt  would  he,”  said  Terry.  “You’ll  have 
to  stand  it  until  you  ar"  a  white  man  again.” 


After  a  few  days  at  Maryville  they  returned  to  Fredonia, 
where  they  found  that  a  number  of  invitations  from  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  awaited  them. 

They  wanted  Fred  to  lecture  on  his  experience  as  a  red¬ 
skin  among  the  Sioux  Indians. 

“Hanged  if  I  accept  one  of  them,  Terry,”  said  he.  “I’m 
willing  to  do  it  after  this  stain  wears  off,  but  to  go  around 
exhibiting  myself  as  a  redskin  is  too  much  like  Cheap  John 
advertising.” 

“.Nonsense,  Fred!  Everybody  knows  that  you  haven’t 
disguised  yourself  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  save  the  life 
of  that  girl.” 

“Very  true.  But  hanged  if  I  don’t  make  them  wait  un¬ 
til  I’m  a  white  man  again.” 

Evelyn  agreed  with  him,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 

His  father  and  mother,  of  course,  were  eager  to  see 
him,  but  the  judge  suggested  to  him  not  to  come  down  to 
the  city,  because  he  couldn’t  appear  on  the  street  without 
a  great  rabble  following  him  wherever  he  went;  so  they 
both  came  up  to  Fredonia. 

When  Mrs.  Fearnot  saw  him  she  stopped,  gazed  at  him 
for  a  moment,  then  rushed  forward,  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“My  dear  son,”  said  she,  “I  never  was  so  proud  of  you 
before  in  all  my  life.  Everybody  know*s  you  have  been 
generous  and  kind,  but  this  last  act  of  yours  is  the  most 
generous  of  all.” 

“Mother,  I  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  when  Mary 
Brown  appealed  to  me.  It  was  a  great  risk,  but  all’s  well 
that  ends  well,  A  fellow  doesn’t  know  what  he  will  do 
until  the  test  comes.” 

The  judge’s  face  fairly  beamed  with  pride. 

“It  was  a  noble  act,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “yet  there  are 
people  so  mean  as  to  charge  you  with  playing  a  sensational 
role.” 

“Yes,  father,  that  is  why  I  have  refused  to  lecture  and 
appear  in  public  until  the  stain  wears  off.” 

“Fred,”  his  mother  asked,  “will  it  wear  off?” 

“The  chemist  assured  me  that  it  would,  mother,  and  if 
it  doesn’t  I’ll  sue  him  for  damages,  for  even  in  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  the  crowds  follow  me  wherever  I  appear  on  the 
street.  I’m  thinking  of  retiring  to  some  secluded  place  in 
the  country  until  it  wears  off.” 

“Oh,  my!”  laughed  Evelyn,  “why  not  stay  right  here? 
The  curiosity  of  the  people  of  Fredonia  is  now  satisfied, 
and  I  don’t  think  you’ll  be  annoyed  any  farther.” 

“Say,  let’s  put  him  in  a  cage  and  take  him  around  over 
the  country  and  exhibit  him.  There’ll  be  a  fortune  in  it.” 

“Indeed  you  won’t,”  said  Evelyn.  “If  you  do  you  will 
have  to  exhibit  me,  too,  for  I’ll  stick  to  him.  For  I’m  real¬ 
ly  proud  of  my  Tig  Indian.’  ” 

Judge  Fearnot  stopped  and  kissed  her,  remarking: 

“You  are  just  the  girl  for  him,  my  dear.” 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  remained  nearly  a  week  in 
Fredonia  as  the  guests  of  the  Olcott  family. 

They,  accompanied  by  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and  Margie, 
went  down  to  Maryville.  Evelyn  drove  the  big  grays  all 
the  way. 
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The  judge  was  highly  interested  in  all  that  he  saw  going 
on  there. 

The  mills  were  running  on  full  time  and  business  was 
good,  but  he  was  more  interested  in  the  artesian  well  of 
mineral  water  and  the  fine  hotel  that  had  been  erected,  to¬ 
gether  with  over  one  hundred  cottages. 

He  saw  that  it  would  become  a  popular  health  resort. 

Still  he  and  his  wife  thought  it  was  time  for  Fred  and 
Terry  to  marry  and  settle  down. 

“Father/’  said  Fred,  “leave  that  matter  to  the  girls.  We 
have  interests  that  are  considerably  scattered,  and  they 
agree  with  us  that  we  should  not  marry  until  we  can  settle 
down  and  stay  at  home.  We  can’t  do  that  now  with  busi¬ 
ness  scattered  in  four  directions.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  judge.  “It  is  a  matter  for  your 
own  settling.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  girls,  and  two 
sweeter  and  more  sensible  girls  I  never  knew.” 

“Ditto,”  laughed  Terry. 

Margie  and  Dick  were  still  there,  but  before  the  judge 
and  his  wife  returned  to  New  York  they  went  to  New  Era, 
for  Joe  had  written  him  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
work  in  the  office  of  the  New  Era  Company. 

Margie  tried  to  persuade  her  parents  to  spend  a  week 
or  two  with  her. 

The  judge  declined,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  try  to 
arrange  his  business  so  as  to  spend  a  month  with  her  in 
the  height  of  the  season. 

They  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  marriage  she 
had  made,  for  they  saw  she  was  very  happy,  and  that  Dick 
was  a  most  thorough-going  young  business  man  and  a 
splendid  money-maker. 

Margie  was  disposed  to  be  a  money-saver,  too. 

Dick  let  her  have  all  the  money  she  wanted  but  she 
spent  very  little  of  it. 

After  the  judge  and  his  wife  returned  to  New  York, 
Fred  decided  to  go  up  to  New  Era,  in  answer  to  Joe’s  and 
Amalie’s  urgent  appeal  to  let  them  see  him  before  he 
turned  white  again. 

Quinn  had  told  them  such  wonderful  stories  of  his  being 
a  real  redskin  that  everybody  in  the  town  was  eager  to  see 
him. 


mill  men  crowded  around,  whooped  and  yelled  for  aeveral 
minutes.  They  dubbed  him  “Big  Indian.” 

Others  suggested  that  he  be  called  “The  Chief.” 
“Bedad,  and  he  is!”  exclaimed  Landlord  Quinn,  “and  we  ‘ 

belong  to  his  tribe.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Quinn?”  asked  one  of  the 
mill  men,  “are  you  going  to  paint  yourself  up  and  be  an 

Indian,  too?” 

Before  Quinn  could  answer  someone  exclaimed : 

“Look  at  his  nose.  He  is  already  painted!” 

“That’s  one  on  you,  Quinn,”  said  Dick  Duncan. 

“Oh,  I’ve  heard  that  a  thousand  times.  My  nose  is  all 

i 

right,  and  it  isn’t  an  Indian’s,  either.  It’s  the  nose  of  a 
true  son  of  Ireland.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Fred,  grasping  the  landlord’s  hand 

and  shaking  it  cordially,  “I’ve  met  thousands  of  Irishmen, 

but  never  a  better  one  than  vou.  If-  Ireland  ever  had  a 

*/ 

true,  loyal  son,  you  are  the  one.” 

Quinn  was  never  prouder  in  his  life  than  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  , 

He  was  undoubtedly  Feamot’s  most  sincere  admirer, 
and  he  always  stood  ready  to  swear  by  anything  that  Fear- 
not  said. 

That  evening  quite  a  number  of  prominent  ladies  met 
at  the  cottage  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  Amalie  and 
Margie,  and  at  their  request  Fred  donned  the  Indian  scalp- 
lock,  with  its  eagle  feathers,  and  the  buckskin  hunting 
shirt  and  leggins,  together  with  the  moccasins. 

How  they  gazed  at  and  admired  him. 
lie  appeared  every  inch  an  Indian. 

Margie  asked  him  to  give  a  true  Indian  war-whoop. 

The  parlor  was  full  of  ladies,  and  when  he  uttered  the 
whoop  he  did  it  with  such  force  that  everyone  jumped 
and  seemed  frightened. 

It  was  so  entirely  different  from  what  they  expected. 
Dick,  Joe  and  others  laughed  heartily  at  them. 

Landlord  Quinn  was  present  and  was  so  excited  that  he 
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gave  a  regular  Donny  Brook  Fair  whoop,  at  which  the 
ladies  laughed  till  they  became  almost  hysterical. 

The  next  day  Bishop  and  his  wife  arrived. 

They,  too,  wanted  to  see  him 
Mrs.  Bishop  had  a  horror  of  Indians. 


Terry,  though,  wanted  to  remain  in  Fredonia  and  run 
down  occasionally  to  Maryville  to  look  after  things  there. 

Fred  went  up  at  night.  Reaching  New  Era  about  ten 
o’clock,  very  few  people  knew  that  he  had  arrived. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  the  office  of  the  New 
Era  Company,  and  it  looked  as  if  half  the  population  sur¬ 
rounded  the  office  building  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Hundreds  of  wives  of  the  mill  operatives  came  around 
with  their  children,  all  eager  to  see  him. 

Of  course  he  had  to  let  them  have  a  look  at  him. 

He  went  out  to  the  little  piazza  of  the  office,  spoke 
pleasantly  to  them  and  kissed  quite  a  number  of  the  little 
babies,  but  in  all  his  experience  he  never  had  been  stared 
at  so  in  his  life,  and  the  comments  of  some  of’the  people 
evoked  roars  of  lnughter. 

When  t he  mills  shut  down  for  the  noonday  meal  the 


She  had  seen  a  few  in  the  West  and  the  tame  ones  in 
the  Wild  West  show. 

Bishop  himself,  though,  had  met  them  all  over  the  West 
in  his  travels  as  a  commercial  drummer,  and  was  quite 
familiar  with  their  way  of  expressing  themselves. 

When  they  called  at  the  cottage  Fred  seized  the  little 
beauty  in  his  arms  and  then  gave  a  war-whoop  and  exe¬ 
cuted  a  regular  war  dance  around  Bishop. 

Bishop  whooped,  too,  in  pretty  good  imitatic» 

“Fred,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bishop,  “I  declare  I  never  saw 
a  genuine  Indian  look  more  like  one  of  the  tribe  than  vou 
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do,  except  the  feathers  on  your  head.” 

“Oh,  wait  till  he  puts  on  the  scalp-lock,”  replied  Margie. 

“Look  here,  Fred,  have  you  been  up  to  see  the  Indians 
in  the  Mild  West  camp?” 

“No,  and  1  don't  intend  to.  for  it  makes  them  verv 
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angry  when  they  see  a  white  man  imitating  them.  Of 
course  those  who  wish  to  see  me  can  come  down  to  the 
orhce.  but  not  one  of  them  has  done  so.” 

“Well,  how  long  are  you  going  to  remain  in  that  dis- 
| guise,  Fred?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  The  chemist  told  me  it  would  fade 

away  inside  of  a  month.  I  think  I  can  see  where  it  is  fad- 
A  % 

mg  away  in  my  face,  but  the  rest  of  my  person  seems  to 
cling  to  the  color.” 

“'Well,  that's  because  it  is  protected  by  your  clothes. 
You  want  to  strip  off  and  run  about  like  a  little  Indian 
}  for  awhile  and  let  the  air  get  a  good  whack  at  you.” 

“All  right,  when  the  weather  turns  warmer  I’ll  take  to 
the  woods  somewhere  and  frighten  all  the  birds  and  the 
,  rabbits.” 

When  Terly  heard  that  the  Bishops  were  in  New  Era 
he  came  up  with  Evelyn  and  Mary,  and  once  more  the  in¬ 
timate  friends  were  all  together. 


I  what  you  have  already  done  for  the  institution.  I  have 
,  come  up  to  submit  the  matter  to  you  and  get  your  judg- 
|  ment  about  it.  1  think  it  is  my  duty  to  you  and  to  the 
institution  to  do  so.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  guess  that,  after  all,  I’ll 
have  to  go  on  the  lecture  stage  again,  for  it  will  cost  an 
immense  sum  of  money  to  get  together  the  athletic  com¬ 
bination  that  raised  the  million  dollars.” 

“That  is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide,  sir,”  said  the  rev- 
jerend  gentleman.  “1  know  that  there  is  a  universal  desire 
to  hear  you  lecture  on  your  experience  with  the  Sioux 
Indians.” 

“Yes,  my  desk  is  almost  covered  with  invitations  from 
various  towns  and  cities  all  over  the  state  to  lecture.  I 
have  refused  all  invitations  so  far,  because  I  have  a  great 
objection  to  making  my  own  exploits  the  subject  of  a 
lecture.  It  looks  too  much  like  blowing  my  own  trumpet; 
but  the  lecturing  can  be  done  without  incurring  any  great 
expense,  and  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  do  it.  I  will  submit  the 
matter  to  certain  friends  of  mine  and  will  let  you  know 
within  a  few  hours.” 

He  merely  wished  to  consult  with  Evelyn,  Mary  and 
Terry. 

All  of  them  advised  him  to  deliver  the  lecture. 

“But,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “make  the  people  pay  dearly  to 
gratify  their  curiosity.  Charge  a  dollar  for  general  admis¬ 
sion.” 

“Terry,  I’m  afraid  the  people  wouldn’t  stand  it,  and  I 
have  a  greater  horror  of  a  row  of  empty  benches  before  me 
than  I  have  for  all  the  braves  on  the  Sioux  reservation.” 
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“Yes,  I  understand  that,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  you 
will  not  have  a  vacant  seat,  for  I  tell  you  the  curiosity  to 
hear  you  on  that  subject  is  very  keen.  You  can  an¬ 
nounce  that  you  are  lecturing  in  the  interest  of  the  Or¬ 
phans’  Home  at  Fredonia;  that  there  is  a  possible  defi¬ 
ciency  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  you  wish  to 
make  good;  that  the  institution  has  cost  more  than  the 
architects  supposed  it  would  cost,  and  that  money  is 
needed  to  furnish  the  insiitulion  properly  to  avoid  a- defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  permanent  fund.  You  can  tell  them  that 
you  have  received  invitations  from  different  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state  to  repeat  to  them  in  a  public  lecture  the 
story  of  the  rescue  of  Miss  Bettie  Winslow.” 

“Say,  Terry,  how  would  it  do  to  persuade  Bettie  to  come 
out  here  and  appear  on  the  platform  with  me?” 

“By  George,  old  man!”  exclaimed  Terry,  with  sudden 
animation,  “it  would  be  a  marvelous  success.  She  would 
be  a  great  attraction.  You  might  write  a  speech  for  her 
to  deliver — a  short,  simple  story,  telling  of  her  own  expe¬ 
rience  before  you  rescued  her.  It’ll  make  the  story  com¬ 
plete,  for  you  can  tell  what  you  saw  and  did  yourself  and 
then  she  can  tell  her  story.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Evelyn?”  Fred  asked,  turning 
to  Evelyn. 

“Fred,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  the  question  is, 
will  she  come  out  East?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “Of  course  she  will  accept  some 
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FEED  TELLS  HIS  STORY  -TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Invitations  to  lecture  on  his  experience  with  the  Sioux 
Indians  kept  pouring  in  on  Fred  from  towns  and  cities  all 
over  the  state  and  from  outside  the  state. 

He  replied  to  them  all  that  he  was  very  busy,  and  that 
when  his  Indian  color  faded  out  he  might  possibly  comply 
with  the  request  of  some  of  them. 

He  frankly  told  them  that  he  objected  to  making  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  himself  in  the  disguise  of  an  Indian;  that  he 
was  not  a  mountebank,  and  besides  that,  he  objected  to 
exploiting  his  own  adventures. 

Some  of  the  committees  replied  that  they  simply  wanted 
him  to  tell  the  story  of  the  abduction  and  the  rescue  and 
what  he  knew  about  the  redskins. 

Some  committees  actually  visited  New  Era  to  consult 
with  him  personally,  but  he  was  firm  in  his  refusal  not  to 
make  his  own  adventures  a  subject  of  a  lecture; but  one  day 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Allgood,  whom  he  had  once  aided,  came  up 
and  received  a  hearty  greeting  from  Fred,  Terry  and  the 
girls.  That  evening  at  the  cottage  he  stated  the  object  of 
his  visit. 

Said  he: 

“The  Orphans’  Home  building  is  nearly  finished,  Mr. 
Feamot,  and  it  has  cost  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  estimate  made  by  the  architect.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  funds  that  the  cost  of  fur¬ 
nishing  it.  properly  will  amount  to  that  much.  Hence, 
you  -ee  the  fund  set  aside  for  its  permanent  maintenance 
will  be  ceriously  impaired,  and  after  due  consideration  of 
the  matter  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  one  of  whom  is  your 
own  father,  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  the  only  man 
who  can  raise  the  money  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Now, 
it  fc'.-ern*  to  rne  to  he  unjust  to  call  on  you  again,  after 
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compensation  for  it,  and  she  certainly  would  be  entitled 
to  something.” 

After  further  consultation  of  a  couple  of  days  Terry 
agreed  to  go  out  West  after  Bettie,  and  Fred  notified  Rev. 
Mr.  Allgood  that  he  would  make  a  lecture  tour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund,  and  that  gentleman  returned  home 
after  pouring  out  his  soul  in  a  shower  of  thanks  for  his 
generous  assistance. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  he,  “you  have  made  me  very  happy 
in  providing  a  field  of  work  for  me  in  which  my  soul  takes 
delight.  I  will  reside  at  Fredonia  as  superintendent  of 
the  institution,  and  will  spend  my  life  in  the  work.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “You  are  about  the  only 
man  I  am  acquainted  with  whom  I  would  desire  to  have 
placed  in  that  position.” 

Before  Terry  started  West  both  Mary  and  Evelyn  begged 
him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  Indians.  They 
asked  him  not  even  to  visit  the  trading  post;  but  to  go 
direct  to  the  Winslow  ranch  and  see  Bettie. 

“All  right,”  said  he,  “I’ll  bring  her  back  with  me,  even 
if  I  have  to  pay  her  mother’s  expenses  to  come  along  with 
us. 

“Terry,”  said  Evelyn,  “tell  her  mother  that  she  will  be 
my  guest  while  out  East,  and  that  she  will  have  all  the 
protection  whilst  away  from  home  that  a  lady  is  entitled 
to.  Tell  her  that  Mr.  Fearnot’s  married  sister  is  living 
here  and  will  act  as  chaperone  for  her.  I’m  sure  Margie 
will  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  that  she  and  Dick  can  accom¬ 
pany  Fred  wherever  he  goes.” 

Terry  then  left  and  was  gone  a  week  before  Fred  heard 
from  him. 

The  Winslow  ranch  was  away  up  in  North  Dakota, 
where  there  were  no  telegraph  offices,  so  they  waited  in 
patience. 

At  last  a  dispatch  came  from  Coppertown,  saying : 

“Bettie  Winslow  and  I  will  leave  for  New  Era  this  even¬ 
ing” 

Fred  then  sat  down  to  write  an  announcement  to  the 
public. 

He  stated  that  he  had  received  many  invitations  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  incident  of  the  rescue  of  Miss  Winslow  from 
the  Sioux  Indians,  and  that  he  had  at  last  concluded  to 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  cover  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  funds  that  had  already  been  raised  for  the 
Orphans’  Home  at  Fredonia.  He  stated  the  names  of  the 
trustees  of  the  home,  saying  that  not  a  penny  of  the  money 
would  go  into  his  pocket  or  anybody  else’s  except  the 
treasurer  of  the  funds.  He  further  stated  that  he  had 
secured  Miss  Winslow's  consent  to  appear  on  the  platform 
with  him  at  each  lecture,  and  that  she  would  tell  her  own 
storv  of  her  capture  and  the  treatment  she  received  during 
the  two  nicKikhs  4k  was  in  t-he  hands  of  the  infamous  red¬ 
skins. 

He  added  farther,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public, 
that  he  would  deliver  each  lecture  in  Indian  garh,  as  long 
ns  his  skin  retained  the  stains  ho  had  used  whilst  dis- 
cruiscd  as  a  Sioux  Indian. 


The  announcement  was  published  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  day  Terry  and  the  young  lady  arrived  at  New 
Era. 

It  created  a  sensation. 

The  curiosity  to  see  Bettie  Winslow  seemed  to  be  uni¬ 
versal. 

When  she  arrived  at  New  Era  the  entire  population  of 
that  famous  resort  turned  out  to  receive  her  and  escort 
her  to  the  Fearnot  cottage,  where  Amalie  and  Margie  re¬ 
ceived  her  with  great  kindness. 

She  was  really  a  pretty  girl,  but  notwithstanding  the 
bracing  air  of  the  West,  she  still  looked  pale  from  the 
effects  of  her  awful  experience. 

When  she  met  Fred  as  she  alighted  from  the  train  at 
the  station  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  ki.-sed 
him  out  of  gratitude  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered 
her. 

Of  course,  on  being  introluced  to  the  other  girls,  she 
recognized  Margie,  Evelyn  and  Mary  from  photographs 
Fred  and  Terry  had  shown  her. 

There  were  hundreds  of  other  women  present,  and 
everyone’s  heart  beat  in  sympathy  for  her. 

She  was  a  plain  and  most  unaffected  girl,  and  everyone 
seemed  to  love  her  for  her  own  sake  and  the  terrible  expe¬ 
rience  of  her  past. 

Reporters  from  various  big  city  dailies  came  up  to  in¬ 
terview  her. 

She  talked  freely  with  them,  and  their  descriptions  of 
her  in  their  various  papers  greatly  heightened  the  curios¬ 
ity  of  the  people  to  see  and  hear  her. 

She  frankly  stated  that  she  had  never  appeared  before 
an  audience  in  her  life,  but  she  knew  that  she  could  tell 
the  story  of  her  experience,  and  if  she  could  stand  the  stage 
fright  she  would  do  so. 

The  first  place  at  which  she  was  to  appear  was  Utica, 
and  the  largest  hall  in  that  city  was  secured. 

Fearnot  had  many  friends  there,  and  they,  of  course, 
wanted  to  see  him  while  he-  yet  resembled  an  Indian  in 
color  and  garb. 

Besides,  he  had  a  fine  reputation  as  an  orator. 

Dick  and  Margie,  with  Terry  and  Evelyn,  as  well  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bishop,  went  down  with  them  to  hear  the  first 
lecture. 

Bettie  had  taken  a  week  to  •memorize  the  story  which 
Fred  had  written  and  put  in  book  form  for  her  as  she  had 
related  it  to  him,  and  she  had  it  at  her  tongue’s  end  per- 
fectlv. 

The  great  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
it  was  said  that  there  were  hundreds  who  couldn’t  got  in 
because  there  was  no  more  room. 

The  Bishops,  Dick  and  Margie,  with  Terry,  Mary  and 
Evelyn,  occupied  a  private  box  on  the  right  of  the  stage. 

Prominent  citizens  were  on  the  platform,  ami  when 
Fred  appeared,  leading  Bettie  bv  the  hand,  the  great  audi¬ 
ence  rose  and  gave  them  an  ovation  that  lasted  full v  five 
minutes. 

Thorp  worn  min  (trod*  of  nnorn  irlouc.^  I.u 
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The  band  played,  and  then  Fred  arose  and  advanced  to 
the  front  and  began  his  lecture. 

.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  of  it  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  was  related  in  his  best  style,  and  the  story 
was  the  most  thrilling  one  the  audience  had  ever  heard. 

*  There  sat  the  girl  listening  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
anvone  in  the  audience. 

V 

When  he  described  the  incident  of  the  rescue  and  told 
how  he,  single-handed  and  unarmed,  attacked  the  three 
Indians,  Bettie  seemed  to  be  as  much  excited  as  any  lady 
in  the  audience. 

When  he  described  how  he  had  choked  Black  Bear  until 
he  sank  down  to  the  ground,  and  then  how  he  defended 
himself  against  the  other  two  armed  bucks,  she  actually 

*  rose  to  her  feet  and  gazed  at  him,  trembling  like  a  leaf. 
Half  the  ladies  in  the  audience,  held  spellbound  by  his 
eloquence,  followed  her  example. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  faced  the  audience  while  he 
was  yet  talking  and  exclaimed : 

“I  saw  it  all!  He  is  the  bravest  man  that  ever  lived.” 

The  audience  saw  that  it  had  come  from  her  almost  un¬ 
consciously,  and  it  was  greeted  by  a  burst  of  applause  that 
fairly  sjiook  the  great  building. 

rThen  he  went  on  to  tell  of  the  fight  which  took  place  at 
the  store  of  the  trading  post,  when  twenty  Indians  were 
slain. 

Pointing  to  Terry,  as  he  sat  in  the  box  at  the  right  of 
the  stage,  she  exclaimed : 

“And  there  is  Mr.  Olcott,  who  shot  down  five  braves 
within  one  minute.  Everyone  died  with  a  bullet-hole 
pierced  in  his  heart.” 

Then  the  audience  fairly  roared  at  Terry.  Hats  were 
thrown  up  and  the  uproar  was  simply  indescribable. 

It  was  then  that  Fred  sat  down. 

He  looked  every  inch  an  Indian  with  his  moccasins, 
leggins,  buckskin  hunting  shirt,  eagle  feathers  and  scalp- 
lock. 

The  band  played,  and  then  Fred  took  Bettie  by  the 
hand,  led  her  forward  and  presented  her  to  the  audience. 
In  plain,  simple,  but  eloquent  words,  she  told  her  story. 
She  told  of  white  women  who  had  been  forced  to  become 
the  wives  of  Sioux  Indians— a  number  of  them  with  small 
children,  some  with  children  almost  grown,  and  other 
voung  girls — who  were  yielding  to  force  and  vainly  wait¬ 
ing  for  rescue. 

She  told  how  she  had  fought  Black  Bear  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  force  him  to  kill  her. 

She  said  that  she  was  watched  so  closely  that  she  was 
unable  to  kill  herself,  but  soon  another  Indian,  as  she 
thought,  appeared  and  attacked  Black  Bear  and  choked 
him  to  dealh  right  before  her  eyes.  She  then  turned  and 
looked  at  Fred  in  silence  for  nearly  a  minute. 

“l\i;  f'rijf] e  to  me,”  she  continued,  “and  told  me  not  to 
fear,  that  be  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  white  man — the 
wirno  one  who  had  n -cued  rnv  cousin,  Mary  Perdue.  How 
/.ft <,n  mv  tb/jf  cousin  had  told  me  of  that  daring  act!  My 


heart  swelled  with  hope,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  once 
more  see  my  loved  ones  at  home.” 

“Just  then,”  she  added,  “two  braves  appeared,  armed 
with  rifles  and  scalping  knives,  and  my  brave  defender, 
unarmed  and  single-handed,  attacked  and  slew  them.” 

It  was  a  most  thrilling  narrative. 

Women  wept  and  men  yelled  like  lunatics. 

She  had  to  wait  several  minutes  for  the  noise  to  subside. 

Then  she  told  how,  when  she  was  exhausted  during  the 
night,  Fred  took  her  on  his  back  and  carried  her  for  a 
long  distance.  She  also  described  how,  when  she  fainted, 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  trudged  on  with  her  till  they 
reached  the  trading  post,  near  which  were  the  barracks 
where  American  soldiers  were  stationed. 

When  she  sat  down  Fred  sprang  up,  seized  her  hand, 
raised  it  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it. 

She  had  delivered  her  speech  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite 
his  admiration,  for  he  had  written  every  word  of  it  for  her, 
and  not  a  word  did  she  miss. 

The  band  played  to  quiet  the  demonstration,  and  as 
soon  as  the  band  ceased  playing,  loud  cries  were  made  for 
Olcott. 

He  sprang  up  and  waved  his  hand  for  silence  as  he 
stood  in  the  box  at  the  right  of  the  stage. 

“Friends,”  he  sang  out,  “I  am  not  on  this  programme, 
but  I  will  express  to  you  in  just  a  few  words  my  feelings 
concerning  this  case.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  agree 
with  me  or  not,  but  I  will  say  this :  Death  to  every  red¬ 
skin  on  the  American  continent.” 

With  that  he  sat  down  and  the  demonstration  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  sentiments  was  the  greatest  that  occurred 
during  the  evening. 

It  was  certainly  the  most  enthusiastic  audience  that 
Terry  or  Fred,  either,  had  ever  faced. 

Those  who  had  heard  both  of  them  deliver  public 
speeches  before  regarded  this  lecture  as  the  most  thrilling 
one  they  had  ever  heard* 

Over  three  hundred  dollars  had  been  taken  in  at  the 
ticket  office,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  financial 
success  any  lecturer  had  ever  met  with  in  one  night  at  that 
city. 

Every  word  of  both  speeches  was  published  the  next 
day  in  the  morning  papers  and  extracts  were  republished 
by  other  papers  all  over  the  state.  Invitations  poured  in 
on  them  from  scores  of  cities  in  the  state  and  out  of  it,  but 
only  those  were  accepted  from  cities  that  had  a  population 
large  enough  to  insure  a  full  house. 

Fred,  Terry  and  the  girls  congratulated  Bettie  on  the 
way  she  recited  her  speech. 

“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  never  had  such  a  fright  in 
all  my  life,  not  even  when  I  was  seized  by  the  Indians.  I 
can’t  understand  it,  but  it  is  really  so.” 

“I  can  understand  it,  dear,”  said  Evelyn,  “for  I’ve  been 
placed  in  just  such  positions  myself.  T  don’t  think  I  ever 
saw  an  audience  so  much  interested  in  my  life.” 

The  next  lecture  was  delivered  at  Rome,  and  there  they 
had  a  full  house. 
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From  there  they  went  to  Hornellsville,  then  to  Buffalo 
and  Rochester,  where  they  lectured  three  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession  at  each  place. 

Of  course  FearnoPs  personality  was  a  drawing  card,  for 
he  was  very  popular  as  an  orator. 

Every  friend  wanted  to  see  him  in  his  Indian  costume 
and  hear  him  repeat  the  thrilling  story  of  the  rescue. 

Thev  visited  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  other  cities  in  Ohio. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

FRED  FEAKNOT  GOES  INTO  HIDING. 

After  visiting  a  number  of  cities  in  Ohio,  Fred  turned 
eastward  again  and  went  direct  to  New  Era. 

The  season  had  opened  pretty  lively,  and  he  decided  to 
lecture  in  the  great  arena  of  the  Wild  West  show. 

That  amusement  company  was  suspended  for  a  week. 

Not  one  of  the  Indians  attached  to  the  show  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  hear  the  lecture. 

They  were  kept  in  their  quarters. 

As  the  reader  knows,  the  arena  could  seat  over  ten 
thousand  people,  and  as  excursion  trains  poured  in  during 
the  entire  summer,  thousands  of  people  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  hear  his  lecture. 

A  platform  had  been  erected  in  the  center  of  the  arena 
and  one  dollar  admission  was  charged. 

Very  few  of  the  residents  of  the  place  paid  the  price, 
but  the  visitors  crowded  in  until  every  seat  was  taken. 

The  papers  had  pronounced  the  lecture  the  finest  that 
Fearnot  had  ever  gotten  up. 

Whole  trainloads  of  visitors  came  up  from  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn. 

There  was  a  slight  variation  in  each  lecture.  He  would 
think  of  small  things  that  would  add  to  the  interest  of  it. 

He  was  shrewd  enough  to  denounce  the  Sioux  tribe  as 
the  worst  tribe  of  red  men  on  the  continent.  He  insisted 
that  they  refused  to  be  educated  or  civilized;  that  they 
preferred  to  remain  savages  while  enjoying  the  generous 
support  that  the  government  extended  to  them. 

He  had  a  great  crowd  of  about  ten  thousand  listeners 
every  day  for  six  days,  and  the  receipts  were  simply  enor¬ 
mous. 

The  next  week  he  went  to  Albany,  and  thence  down  the 
Hudson  to  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn, 
where  the  utmost  curiosity  had  been  aroused  to  see  and 
hear  him  in  his  disguise  as  an  Indian. 

The  papers,  of  course,  gave  him  an  immense  amount  of 
free  advertising. 

Madison  Square  Harden  was  engaged  for  a  week  and  he 
filled  it  every  night. 

Then  he  went  over  to  Brooklyn  and  engaged  the  famous 
Brooklyn  Rink,  which  had  a  seating  capacity  of  seven 
thousand. 
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dance,  green  corn  dance  and  the  harvest  moon  dance.  He 
also  gave  specimens  of  the  Sioux  war-whoop. 

By  this  time  the  stain  on  his  skin  was  fading  out,  and 
he  seriously  considered  the  idea  of  staining  it  again,  as  he 
thought  that  if  it  faded  before  he  had  finished  raising  the 
fund,  the  people  would  lose  interest. 

Really,  though,  he  didn’t  wish  to  look  like  an  Indian  for 
a  month  longer.  • 

But  Terry  insisted  that  it  'was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  complete  success  of  the  enterprise,  so  he  secured  an¬ 
other  quart  of  the  stuff  and  bathed  himself  all  over  with  it. 

If  possible,  the  stain  was  more  pronounced  than  the 
first  application,  but  since  it  was  a  second  coat  it  was  but 
natural  that  it  should  turn  out  that  way. 

From  Brooklyn  they  went  into  the  New  England  states 
and  lectured  in  all  the  large  cities  from  Boston  to  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

By  that  time  they  had  raised  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  money  needed. 

He  raised  the  balance  of  it  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more,  after  which  he  tendered  Bettie  Winslow  a  benefit 
lecture,  and  she  realized  about  eight  thousand  dollars  from 
it.  The  girl  thought  that  this  was  a  magnificent  sum,  but 
when  they  returned  to  New  Era  they  found  a  great  peti¬ 
tion  signed  by  thousands  of  visitors  tendering  her  a  benefit 
in  the  receipts  of  the  Wild  West  show  arena  which 
amounted  to  something  over  nine  thousand  dollars. 

Several  of  the  papers  had  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  for 
her  personal  benefit,  and  Buffalo  and  Rochester  each  ten¬ 
dered  her  a  benefit. 

The  total  benefit  was  something  over  twentv-five  thou- 
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sand  dollars,  and  Terry  had  promised  her  two  thousand 
dollars  when  he  went  out  West  after  her.  % 

Then  the  lecturing  business  ended  and  Terry7  volun¬ 
teered  to  escort  her  back  to  her  home. 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  said  she,  “I  domt  wish  to  go  home  yet.  I 
want  to  stay  here  in  New  Era  till  the  end  of  thV  season.  I 
can  now  pay  my  board.” 

“Y  hy,  bless  your  dear  heart,”  said  Terrv,  “you  can  stav 
right  here  with  my  sister  until  the  season  ends,  and  longer, 
too,  if  you  wish.  I  don’t  blame  you  for  wanting  to  escape 
the  dull  monotony  of  a  life  on  the  ranch.” 

“Oh,  I  m  sick  of  it,”  said  she,  “notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  my  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  are7  all  there.” 

She  deposited  her  money  in  the  bank  and  remained  as 
the  guest  of  Evelyn,  Margie  and  Amalie  at  the  cottage  on 
the  lake  front. 

Of  course  she  became  very  popular  and  soon  had  many 
admirers,  but  they  hadn’t  been  able  to  be  with  her  while 
she  was  accompanying  Fred  on  his  lecture  tour. 

Now  she  found  herself  in  a  great  social  swim  and  was 
never  so  happy  in  her  life. 

I  red  and  .  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  and  the  girls  intrvxluoed 
her  to  every  eligible  young  man  who  asked  the  privilege 
of  beimr  presented  to  her. 
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One  particularly  seemed  to  have  found  favor  in  her 
eyes. 

Terry  investigated  him  and  found  that  he  was  all  right. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  good  family  and  had  considerable 
means. 

Meanwhile  the  annoyance  of  being  gazed  at  and  fol¬ 
lowed  whenever  he  appeared  on  the  streets  continued  for 
Fred.  He  applied  to  several  prominent  chemists  in  New 
York  City  for  some  sort  of  a  lotion  that  would  remove  the 
stain  from  his  skin. 

“It  can’t  be  done  by  one  or  two  applications/’  said  one 
of  them.  “I  can  give  you  a  lotion,  though,  that  will  grad¬ 
ually  remove  it,  if  applied  ten  days  successively.” 

“Let  me  have  it,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  tired  of  playing  In¬ 
dian.” 

“'Well,”  said  one,  “if  I  could  make  as  much  money  out 
of  it  as  you  have  I’d  very  gladly  change  places  with  you.” 

"I  haven’t  made  a  cent  out  of  it,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,”  said  he.  “You  have 
raised  an  enormous  sum  with  your  lectures  on  account  of 
your  adventures  after  disguising  yourself  as  a  redskin.” 

“Yes,  all  that  is  true,  but  I  don’t  want  to  do  it-  any 
more.  Yet,  if  1  were  appealed  to  to  sate  another  girl  I 
guess  I  would  comply.” 

“Well,  there  are  thousands  of  young  men  who  would 
decline  to  take  the  chances.” 

“Maybe  so.  But  I  am  not  built  that  way.  I’m  like  01- 
cott,  personally  ready  to  make  war  on  that  Sioux  tribe, 
but  I  don’t  wish  to  do  it  single-handed.  If  I  could  get 
about  two  thousand  young  fellows  who  feel  as  Terry  and  I 
do  about  it,  and  the  government  wouldn’t  interfere  with 
us,  we  would  go  in  and  wipe  out  every  buck  on  the  reser¬ 
vation.  I  dare  say  I  could  find  cowboys  enough  in  the 
West  to  help  us  do  it,  but,  of  course,  it  wouldn’t  be  per¬ 
mitted.” 

He  returned  to  New  Era  with  the  lotion  which  he  had 
bought  from  the  New  York  chemist  and  proceeded  to 
apply  it  daily,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
work  effectively. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  to  get  away  from  all 
this  business.”  x 

“Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  Terry  asked. 

“Anywhere  where  we  can  have  quiet  and  where  no  one 
will  recognize  me  and  expose  my  identity.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  know'  where  you’ll  go,  Fred,  unless  you 
go  awav  out  to  some  little  crossroads  place  where  none 
of  the  inhabitants  ever  wander,  fifty  miles  from  home. 
Even  then  you  might  run  across  somebody  who  has  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  vou  cut  from  some  of  the  pictorial  papers.” 

“No  danger  of  that,”  said  he,  “for  all  those  cuts  had 
me  in  Indian  costume  and  painted  up  like  a  buck.” 

“Well,  you  might  go  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
away  off  from  the  railroad,  change  your  name  and  wear 
ordinary  clothes  and  nobody  would  ever  know  you.” 

“Frn  afraid  that’s  too  near  home,  Terry.  I  hardly  think 
there’s  anv  settlement  in  the  whole  state  where  there  is 
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“Fred,  there  are  nearly  seven  million  people  in  New 
York  state,  and  probably  not  one  million  of  them  have 
seen  either  of  us.” 

“Very  true,  but  they  would  be  apt  to  have  pictures  of 
us,  and  commercial  drummers  are  traveling  everywhere  all 
the  year  round.  They  never  miss  the  most  remote  country 
store,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  one  would  know'  us  when  wre 
wouldn’t  suspect  his  ever  having  seen  us.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  your  going  out  and  put¬ 
ting  up  at  some  farmhouse  and  not  going  where  there  is' 
a  store  or  a  hotel?  There  you  could  take  perfect  rest  and 
be  a  plain,  country  boy,  and  tell  the  farmers’  families  any 
story  you  please.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  do  it!”  said  Fred.  “I  want  to  get 
away  from  the  crourd  for  awhile  at  any  cost,  hut  where  in 
the  thunder  shall  I  go?” 

“Spit  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  slap  it  with  your 
finger,”  suggested  Terry,  “and  whichever  way  it  flies,  go 
in  that  direction.” 

Fred  laughed  and  remarked: 

“Perhaps  that  would  work  just  as  well  as  any  other  way. 
But  hanged  if  I  pick  out  a  route  by  any  such  means!” 

“Well,  there  are  plenty  of  places  away  up  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
state.  There  are  many  little  ^crossroads  places  there  and 
the  people  outside  of  the  towns  are  very  primitive.” 

“I  guess  so,  hut  I’d  wager  that  before  I  could  find  a 
suitable  place  I’d  be  recognized  on  the  railroad  trains. 
How'ever,  there  will  be.  some  fun  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ment.” 

“You  won’t  be  apt  to  run  across  any  wild  Indians  up  * 
there,  though,”  laughed  Terry. 

“No,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  a  wild  white  man  is  worse 
than  a  wild  Indian,  particularly  when  he  fills  himself  full 
of  ‘booze.’  I  am  going  to  try  that  region.” 

So  that  evening  he  had  an  interview  with  Evelvn 
Margie,  Amalie,  Dick  and  Joe  and  told  them  what  he  was 
going  to  do. 

Evelyn  laughed  at  him  and  asked  why  he  didn’t  go 
down  to  Fredonia  or  Maryville  and  remain  quiet  there. 

“Simply  because  all  the  world  will  soon  find  out  where 
I  am,  and  newspaper  men  will  be  after  me  every  day,  lec¬ 
ture  people  will  follow  me  up  to  get  me  to  lecture  in  their 
little  tow'ns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I’m  going  out 
somewhere  and  change  my  name  and  take  a  month’s  rest. 
I’ll  pretend  that  I  am  a  plain  country  boy  with  money 
enough  in  my  pocket  to  pay  a  month’s  board.  When  I 
find  a  place  where  I  think  I  can  remain  unrecognized  I’ll 
write  you,  and  whatever  name  I  sign  you  write  to  me  un¬ 
der  it.  Of  course  you  will  recognize  my  handwriting  and 
I’ll  trust  to  you  to  keep  the  whole  matter  a  secret.” 

They  agreed  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  the  next 
day  he  took  a  common  sort  of  satchel,  stuffed  it  full  of  his 
roughest  clothes  and  took  the  train  for  Utica. 

There  he  assumed  the  name  Fred  Peterson,  which  was 
painted  on  the  side  of  flic  satchel. 

He  had  a  nlain  silver  watch  without  a  chain. 
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He  also  had  in  his  satchel  a  revolver. 

Leaving  Utica,  he  took  the  Ogdensburg  train  and  left  it 
at  a  little  station  this  side  of  that  city. 

On  the  train  he  kept  his  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his 
eyes — go  much  so  that  the  conductors,  the  train  hands  and 
several  passengers  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

He  spent  the  night  at  a  small  hotel  at  the  little  station 
where  he  got  off. 

The  next  morning,  with  his  satchel,  he  started  out  to 
tramp  about  fifteen  miles  in  the  country  to  a  little  post- 
otlice  town  where  there  was  one  grocery  with  a  postoffice 
in  it  and  a  few  houses  scattered  around. 

There  were  many  farms,  though,  all  through  the  sec¬ 
tion. 

He  met  several  farmers,  of  whom  he  inquired  for  a  farm¬ 
house  where  he  could  board  for  a  month  or  so,  saying  that 
he  was  in  search  of  rest  and  quiet. 

“What’s  your  business,  young  man?”  one  of  the  farmers 
asked. 

“Well,  I've  been  peddling  around  and  making  a  little 
money  at  all  sorts  of  things.” 

“Well,  you  ain’t  been  walkin’  between  plow  handles,  I’m 
sure.”  And  Fred  saw  the  farmer  gazing  at  his  hands. 

“No,  I  haven’t  done  any  plowing,  nor  am  I  a  wood  chop¬ 
per.  I’ve  simply  been  trading  around  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  want  to  settle  down  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
I’m  able  to  pav  mv  board  in  advance.” 

“Well,”  said  one  old  farmer,  “you  go  out  to  Eph  Rag¬ 
land's  place.  He  has  a  big  house,,  a  big  barn  and  several 
hired  men.  I  guess  you  can  get  good  board  there,  for  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  are  splendid  cooks.'  But  if  he 
catches  you  making  love  to  one  of  his  gals  he’ll  hit  you 
with  a  pair  of  No.  10  cowhide  boots.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  making  love  to  any  girls.  Before  I  can 
think  of  marrying  I  must  make  enough  to  keep  a  wife.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  talk  like  a  fool,”  said  the  farmer. 

“Which  way  does  Mr.  Ragland’s  farm  lie  from  here?” 

“Mister,  you  just  keep  right  along  that  road  and  follow 
it  for  about  three  miles.  You’ll  come  across  a  very  large 
old  frame  house.  It  has  a  big  apple  orchard  back  of  it 
and  down  below  the  orchard  is  a  large  pasture  full  of 
cattle.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Fred,  and  he  started  off  for  the 
three  miles’  tramp. 

When  he  reached  the  place  he  recognized  it  by  the  de¬ 
scription  the  old  farmer  had  given  him. 

He  entered  the  gate  and  started  up  towards  the  house,, 
when  a  farmer-like  man,  who  was  seated  on  the  porch 
smoking  a  pipe,  arose  and  started  down  the  walk  to  meet 
him. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Ragland?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name,  mister.” 

“Well,  my  name  is  Fred  Peterson.  At  the  store  back  at 
the  crossroads  1  inquired  of  several  people  for  a  farmhouse 
where  I  could  board  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  take  a 
good  rest  out  in  the  country.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  plenty  of  room  here  and  plenty  to  eat: 
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but  before  I  take  in  a  stranger  I  want  to  know  something 
about  him.  What’s  your  business  and  where  arc  you 
from?” 

“Well,  my  business  is  general  trading  around.  I  was 
born  and  reared  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  and 
have  learned  how  to  take  care  of  myself,  pay  my  way  i 
wherever  I  go  and  keep  my  nose  out  of  other  people's  busi- 
ness.” 

“Gosh!  Then  you’ve  learned  some  sense.” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  have.  I've  had  a  lot  of  it  knocked  into 
me  by  hard  usage.” 

Ragland  sized  him  up  as  being  a  safe  man  to  have  in  his  4 
house,  and  told  him  to  come  in  and  see  what  his  wife 
would  have  to  say  about  it. 

He  went  up  on  the  piazza  and  took  a  seat,  whilst  the  old 
man  went  inside  to  talk  to  his  wife. 

She  came  out  with  him. 

She  was  a  large,  rather  angular  looking  woman.  She 
wasn’t  beautiful  by  any  means,  nor  was  she  repulsive  in 
appearance.  There  was  a  look  of  shrewdness  about  her 
eyes  which  Fred  recognized  as  she  gazed  at  him  and  sized 
him  up. 

She  said  she  was  rather  particular  as  to  whom  she  took 
in,  but  that  she  guessed  she  could  afford  to  have  him  as  a 
boarder,  provided  he  would  pay  in  advance.  She  said  that 
one  boarder,  after  staying  a  month,  had  quietly  slipped 
away  without  paying  a  dollar.” 

“That’s  all  right,  madam.  How  much  do  you  want  for 
a  month’s  board?” 

“Well,  board  ain’t  very  high  out  here  in  the  country.  I 
can  give  you  a  good  room,  a  good  bed  and  ^plenty  of  good, 
wholesome  food  for  twenty  dollars  a  month.” 

“That’s  cheap  enough,  madam.  I’m  quite  sure  I  can’t 
eat  twenty  dollars’  worth  of  food  in  a  month,  but  of  course 
the  room,  bed  and  shelter  are  worth  something.”  And 
drawing  a  moderate  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  he  handed 
her  twenty  dollars. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  ON  THE  RAGLAND  FARM 

Paving  his  board  promptly  in  advance  for  an  entire 
month  gave  Fred  a  good  standing  in  the  estimation  of 
Farmer  Ragland  and  his  wife.  Besides  the  roll  of  bills 
seen  in  his  hands  when  he  drew  his  money  from  his 
pocket  showed  plainly  that  he  was  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  financially. 

I  he  mother  told  her  daughters  that  she  guessed  the 

young  man  was  all  right,  and  that  they  must  treat  him 

pleasantly. 

Both  of  them  were  of  that  age  and  disposition  to  treat 
anv  good-looking  man  pleasantly  and  kindly. 

1  lie  old  man  showed  him  upstairs  to  his  room. 

It  was  a  larire.  mrv  one.  on  the  fmnt 
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windows  of  wliicli  lie  had  a  good  view  of  the  farms,  the 

orchards  and  the  herd  of  dairy  cows. 

The  floor  was  carpeted  and  the  furniture  was  a  little 

better  than  ordinary. 

%/ 

There  was  a  closet  attached  to  the  room,  and  Fred 
"  opened  his  grip-sack  and  hung  up  several  suits  of 
clothes. 

Then  he  took  out  some  paper,  a  small  bottle  of  ink  and 

a  pen. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Evelyn  and  to  Dick  that  he 
was  stopping  at  Farmer  Ragland’s  under  the  name  of 
Peterson,  requesting  them  to  make  no  mistake  about  the 
assumed  name. 

He  described  the  locality,  and  added  that  he  thought  he 
could  find  plenty  of  rest  and  quiet  there. 

He  gave  the  name  of  the  postoffice,  which  wras  Wiggin’s 

Corner. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  place  about  two  hours  before  din¬ 
ner  time,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  letters  he  went 

(downstairs  and  asked  Mrs.  Ragland  how  they  could  be 
sent  to  the  postoffice. 

“Oh,  there  is  somebody  going  by  to  the  Corner  nearly 
every  hour  in  the  day,  and  if  you  will  leave  your  letters 
on  the  table  in  the  parlor,  Mr.  Ragland  will  hail  the  first 
passer  and  have  them  taken  to  the  office.” 

“Madam,  is  it  altogether  safe  to  have  them  entrusted  to 
|  strangers?” 

“Mr.  Peterson,  there  are  no  strangers  living  anywhere  in 
miles  of  us.  We  know  everybody  within  ten  miles  of  our 
home.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  I  didn’t  think  of  that.  Be¬ 
ing  a  stranger  myself,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  ask 
the  question.  Please  have  these  mailed  by  the  first  one 
passing.  Hereafter  1  shall  take  a  walk  over  to  the  post- 
office  several  times  a  week  for  the  exercise.” 

She  took  the  two  letters  and  laid  them  on  the  table  in 
the  parlor,  where  he  saw  an  old-fashioned  square  piano 
standing  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  he  estimated  that 
it  was  older  than  he  was,  as  it  was  the  old  style. 

Then  he  went  out  on  the  piazza  and  took  a  seat. 
Dinner  was  announced  about  half  an  hour  later,  and 
the  old  man  conducted  him  to  the  dining-room. 

There  the  mother  introduced  him  io  her  two  daughters 
by  simply  saying: 

“My  daughters,  Mr.  Peterson.” 

Both  the  girls  bowed  rather  stiffly,  and  he  sat  down  op¬ 
posite  them. 

He  noticed  that  they  were  both  passably  good-looking, 
and  apparently  about  twenty-one  and  nineteen  years  of 
age. 

The  elder  one  was  a  big,  stout  girl,  who  appeared  to  be 
a-:  strong  as  an  ordinary  man.  She  had  large  blue  eyes 
and  ro-y  cheeks,  and  was  Extremely  free  and  easy  in  her 

manners. 

frequently  addre-ed  him,  asking  questions. 

IHe  replied  without  showing  any  disposition  to  be  for- 
- - 


Both  the  sisters  seemed  to  have  an  average  education, 
such  as  could  be  had  in  the  country  schools  anywhere  in 
the  state. 

When  the  meal  was  over  he  went  out  on  the  piazza 
again. 

The  old  man  with  his  pipe  followed  him  and  asked  him 
if  he  smoked. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I  never  contracted  the  habit.  I 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  it.” 

“That’s  right.  There’s  no  necessity  for  it,  but  when 
one  does  get  in  the  habit  he  gets  a  lot  of  comfort  out  of  it, 
at  least  I  do.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  smokers  say  that  many  a  time,  and  I’ve 
seen  a  few  suffer  for  lack  of  tobacco.  I  have  known  them 
to  stop  work  and  lose  half  a  day  to  go  to  the  nearest  store 
to  get  a  supply.  I  consider  it  a  rather  expensive  habit.” 

“Yes,”  said  Ragland.  “It  is  expensive  when  you  count 
the  time.” 

“So  it  is,  and  often  time  is  worth  money.” 

“Yes,  if  you  have  anything  to  do  it  is.” 

“Well,  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  is  unfortunate,  un¬ 
less  he  has  plenty  to  live  on.  I  never  believed  in  smoking 
anyway,  because  it. is  unnatural.  If  the  Creator  had  in¬ 
tended  that  a  man  should  smoke  He  would  have  built 

him  in  a  different  wav.” 

«/ 

Ragland  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  looked  at  him, 
and  said : 

“You  mean  He  would  have  built  a  chimnev  to  him?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “or  He  would  have  contrived 
some  other  way  for  the  smoke  to  escape  than  by  his 
mouth.” 

“Why  so?  Couldn’t  he  blow  it  out  of  his  mouth  just  as 
easily  as  to  suck  it  in?” 

“Yes,  an  energetic  man  could,  but  a  very  lazy  man  had 
rather  have  an  outlet  for  the  smoke  to  save  the  labor  of 
blowing  it  out.” 

That  gave  the  old  fellow  an  idea,  and  he  remarked : 

“Well,  a  fellow  who  is  too  lazy  to  blow  the  smoke  out 
ought  to  be  smoked  himself.  Did  }rou  ever  see  such  a 
lazy  man  as  that?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  both  seen  and  heard  of  them. 
I  once  heard  a  story  about  a  man  who  was  being  taken  to 
the  poor  house,  but  a  friend  who  had  known  him  in  better 
days  offered  to  contribute  a  lot  of  corn  for  him  to  live  on, 
and  they  were  going  to  turn  him  loose;  but  the  fellow 
asked  if  the  corn  was  shelled,  and  on  hearing  that  it  was 
not,  he  told  them  to  take  him  on  to  the  poor  house.” 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  Ragland.  “That  was  about  the  laz¬ 
iest  man  I  ever  heard  of.” 

“Well,  if  you  had  traveled  about  as  much  as  I  have  you 
would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  lazy  men  who  man¬ 
age  to  keep  alive  somehow.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  seen  a  few,”  said  Ragland.  “I’ve  been  hiring 
men  for  years,  and  every  once  in  a  while. I’ll  pick  up  one 
of  that  kind;  bui  you  bet  I  fire  him  as  soon  as  1  find  him 
out.  Have  you  ever  done  any  hard  work  yourself?” 

„“Yca«r  said  I  red,  “bul  after  I  found  I  could  make  a 
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better  living  by  trading  1  quit  doing  hard  physical  work. 
No  man  ever  made  a  fortune  by -physical  labor.” 

“Oh,  you  are  wrong  there,”  said  Kagland.  “I  know  of 
many  men  who  have  made  fortunes  by^  hard  work  with 
their  hands.” 

“Very  small  fortunes,”  said  Fred. 

“No;  I  know  men  who  have  made  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  by  farming.” 

“Well,  Fm  not  disputing  your  word,”  said  Fred,  “but 
I’ll  bet  fifty  dollars  that  he  didn’t  do  all  the  work  himself. 
He  hired  help.  One  man,  when  he  does  all  the  work  him¬ 
self  on  the  farm,  can’t  make  a  fortune.  He  can  only  make 
a  living.” 

Eagland  saw  that  he  was  right. 

His  own  experience  had  convinced  him  of  that  long 
ago. 

“It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  cultivate  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  by  himself,  and  he’d  not  only  have 
to  make  enough  to  take  care  of  his  family,  but  to  feed  his 
stock  also.  No  man  can  do  that  and  make  a  fortune.  He 
must  have  help  from  some  source.” 

Eagland  very  quickly  sized  him  up  as  a  young  man  who 
had  traveled  around  and  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  practical 
knowledge. 

He  had  several  hired  men  on  his  place,  and  while  he 
worked  pretty  hard  himself,  he  kept  his  eyes  on  them  and 
saw  that  they  didn't  waste  any  time. 

It  happened  that  on  that  day  he  was  not  busy  himself, 
so  he  sat  there  on  the  porch  and  talked  with,  the  new 
boarder  all  the  afternoon. 

Finally  the  wife  and  both  daughters,  after  they  had  put 
away  the  dinner  dishes,  appeared  and  seated  themselves 
on  the  piazza  for  a  couple  of  hours’  rest. 

Then  the  conversation  became  general. 

They  talked  of  many  things,  but  Fred  was  careful  to 
make  no  display  of  his  learning.  He  wanted  to  appear  as 
a  young  man  who  traveled  about  over  the  country  trading. 

The  elder  daughter  asked  him  if  he  had  been  to  certain 
places,  and  he  said  that  he  had. 

She  was  rather  inquisitive,  and  asked  him  how  long  he 
had  been  trading,  and  he  told  her  ever  since  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  old. 

She  actually  asked  him  how  long  he  went  to  school,  and 
several  other  questions,  to  which  he  was  disposed  to  make 
evasive  replies.  But  he  did  it  so  shrewdly  that  none  of 
them  perceived  it. 

Mrs.  Eagland  finally  put  the  question  to  him  as  to  how 
much  he  had  made  by  trading. 

“Well.  I’ve  made  a  good  deal  more  than  I  could  at  farm¬ 
ing  or  at  any  other  occupation.” 

“Have  you  got  any  money  saved  up?” 

“Yes,  madam;  I’m  not  a  spendthrift  by  any  means. 
Some  day  T ’ll  settle  down  and  live  without  having  any  fear 
of  the  poor  house.” 

The  Yankee  disposition  to  ask  questions  was  very  prom- 


wormed  the  confession  out  of  him  that  he  had  money  in 
the  bank,  and  that  he  was  not  a  spendthrift,  but  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  time  when  he  could  settle  down  and 
have  enough  to  live  on. 

“Mother  is  a  great  hand  to  ask  questions,”  said  the 
eldest  daughter. 

“Well,”  the  mother  retorted,  “people  who  don’t  ask 
questions  don’t  know  much.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Fred.  “One  should  never  be 
ashamed  to  ask  for  knowledge.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  daughter,  “but  there  are  questions  that 
people  shouldn’t  ask  of  others.” 

Mrs.  Eagland  snorted,  and,  turning  to  Fred,  remarked : 

“Emma  thinks  she  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
does.” 

It  was  a  pretty  broad  slap  at  the  eldest  daughter,  but*as 
she  didn’t  seem  to  be  embarrassed  about  it,  Fred  concluded 
that  she  was  used  to  such  rebukes. 

The  younger  daughter,  whose  name  was  Beckie,  asked 
but  few  questions. 

In  the  evening,  though,  after  supper,  she  asked  him  if 
he  was  fond  of  music. 

He  said  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  both  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  plav. 

“Yes,  a  little.  I  took  music  lessons  for  one  term,  and 
have  often  regretted  that  I  couldn’t  continue  them.” 

“That  shows  that  you  are  a  lover  of  music  yourself." 

V  » 

said  he.  “I  would  like  to  hear  you  play.” 

Both  the  girls  rose,  went  into  the  parlor,  lighted  a  big 
lamp  and  Beckie  sat  down  at  the  instrument  and  ere  she 
had  touched  a  dozen  keys,  Fred  saw  that  it  was  sadlv  out 
of  tune. 

She  pla}red  two  simple  airs,  showing  that  she  was  a  mere 
novice,  but  he  praised  the  music  very  much. 

The  old  man  came  in  and  asked  her  to  play  one  or  two 
of  his  favorite  pieces,  and  they  all  joined  in  and  sang 
them. 

It  was  worse  than  a  tin-pan  serenade. 

The  old  man  sang  without  regard  to  the  time  or  notes. 

None  of  them  thought  to  ask  him  if  he  could  sing  or 
play,  and  he  was  glad  that  they  didn’t. 

Of  course  they  didn’t  suppose  that  the  youth  who  had 
been  fighting  life’s  battles  since  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age  had  ever  taken  a  lesson  in  music. 

The  old  man  had  a  vein  of  humor  in  him;  yet  he  was  a 
very  ardent  church  member,  and  was  fond  of  singing  old- 
fashioned  church  tunes. 

Mrs.  Ragland,  though,  had  the  good  sense  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  sing. 

Beckie  had  a  very  good  voice,  but  it  was  sadly  deficient 
in  training. 

Emma,  the  elder  daughter,  would  join  in  singing  hymns 
only  when  the  others  did.  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  her  deficiency  under  their  voices. 

As  usual  in  the  country,  they  generally  retired  early, 
seldom  sitting  up  later  than  half-past  nine  o'clock. 
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iitg  breakfast  early,  and  Fred  found  himself  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table  a  little  after  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

The  fare  was  abundant  and  wholesome.  They  had 
plenty  of  fresh  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  and  excellent  bread 
and  coiTee. 

He  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  found  a  place 
where  the  fare  was  good  and  where  his  rest  would  not  be 
interfered  with. 


After  breakfast  the  old  man  went  out  on  the  farm  to 
look  after  the  work  of  his  hired  men,  and  Fred  was  left 
at  the  house  with  the  mother  and  two  daughters. 

For  an  hour  he  sat  out  on  the  piazza  in  a  big  old-fash¬ 
ioned  armchair  looking  over  the  pages  of  an  old  school 
w  hook. 


It  was  evident  that  the  family  was  not  accustomed  to 
reading,  for  not  a  magazine  or  a  daily  paper  could  he  find 
in  the  parlor. 

There  was  a  pile  of  old  school  books  on  a  table  and  sev¬ 
eral  religious  works,  among  which  were  Baxter’s  Saints 
Rest  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

By  and  by  Emma  came  out,  and,  seeing  him  looking 
over  the  old  school  book,  asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of 


books. 

“'Yes,  I’m  very  fond  of  reading  when  I  can  find  time 
to  read.  I’m  never  lonesome  when  I  have  an  interesting 
book.” 

“Have  you  read  many  books?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  quite  a  number,”  and  he  named  over  a  list  of 
books  that  seemed  extremelv  formidable  to  her,  not  one  of 
which  she  had  read. 

She  jiad  read  “Robinson  Crusoe”  and  a  few  other  old- 
time  stories. 


Only  a  weekly  paper  was  taken  by  the  family. 

“Well,  as  I  am  here  for  a  month,”  said  he,  “I  believe 
I’ll  send  down  to  New  York  for  a  lot  of  books,  for  without 
something  to  read,  time  hangs  heavily  on  one’s  hands.” 

During  the -day  he  wrote  to  a  book  store  in  New  York 
and  inclosed  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  together  with  a  list  of 
novels  and  magazines,  which  he  wanted  sent  to  him  at 


once. 


He  signed  his  name  Fred  Peterson,  and  sent  the  letter 
to  the  postoffice  by  a  passing  neighbor. 

He  also  sent  a  dollar  to  pay  for  three  months’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Eagle,  a  daily  paper  published  at  New  Era. 
He  disguised  his  handwriting. 

He  then  strolled  down  into  the  orchard,  where  he  found 
the  old  man  looking  after  the  gathering  and  shipping  of 
apples. 

He  asked  if  he  would  be  allowed  to  eat  what  he  wanted. 
“Yes,”  said  Ragland,  “just  help  yourself  to  any  fruit 

you  can  find  on  the  place.” 

He  filled  his  pockets  with  choice  apples,  of  which  there 
v/as  quite  a  variety.  This  was  the  money  crop  of  the 
f„rrn.  He  had  upwards  of  five  or  six  hundred  trees  on 

the  place. 

Vt  <  old  man’s  dairy  hu-iness  was  pretty  large,  too.  He 

-  -  -  -  


Late  in  the  day,  when  he  returned  to  the  house,  the  two 
girls  showed  him  into  the  dairy,  where  there  were  many 
tubs  of  butter  and  probably  half  a  hundred  cheeses. 

He  seemed  to  he  very  much  interested  in  the  exhibit. 
The  butter  was  rich  and  golden,  with  a  fine,  fresh  flavor. 
It  was  packed  in  tubs  and  stored  away  in  a  deep  'cellar, 
where  it  was  kept  cool  all  the  year  round. 

“Mr.  Peterson,”  Emma  asked,  “did  you  ever  buy  any 
cheese  or  butter  in  a  speculation?” 

“No,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  some  people  make  money  at  it.  People  frequent¬ 
ly  drive  through  here  buying  up  cheese  and  butter  and 
shipping  it  to  the  city.  You  ought  to  post  yourself  on  the 
prices,  and  perhaps  you  might  make  some  money  out  of  it. 
Father  has  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  cheese  and 
butter  on  hand  now  waiting  for  a  rise  in  prices.” 

“Well,  I’ll  try  to  find  out  something  about  prices,  and 
if  I  see  a  chance  to  make  anything  at  it.  I’ll  buy  some. 
I’ll  buy  anything  that  I  can  see  money  in.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FRED  MEETS  A  GREENHORN. 

Fred  had  been  at  the  Ragland  farm  about  four  days 
when  he  received  a  big  box  full  of  books  addressed  to  Fred 
Peterson,  care  of  Ragland  farm. 

It  was  brought  to  the  house  by  a  neighbor  who  lived  on 
an  adjoining  farm  and  who  happened  to  be  at  the  post- 
office  that  day  with  his  wagon. 

Fred  paid  him  for  bringing  it,  and  then  proceeded  to 
open  it  out  on  the  piazza. 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  Farmer  Ragland.  “What  in  the 
thunder  did  you  want  with  so  many  hooks?” 

“Why,  to  read,  of  course!” 

“You  can’t  read  all  those  hooks  through  in  a  year.” 

“I  can  read  one  of  them  through  in  a  day  easily,”  said 
Fred,  “if  I  choose  to  do  so.  I’m  out  here  for  a  rest,  and 
nothing  is  so  restful  to  me  as  to  sit  and  read  an  interesting 
work.” 

“Oh  my,  Mr.  Peterson!”  exclaimed  Emma,  “you  must 
read  awfully  fast.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  I  do,  but  it  is  certainly  no 
great  task  to  read  one  of  those  hooks  in  a  day.  Perhaps 
it  would  take  me  two  davs  to  read  some  of  them.” 

“Well,  will  you  let  us  read  some  of  them,  too?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  There’s  nothing  mean  about  me.  You 
and  your  sister  will  fall  heir  to  those  that  I  shall  have 
read  when  I  leave  here.” 

“Oh,  my,  but  you  are  real  kind.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  think  so.  But  I  have  no  use  for  a 
hook  after  I’ve  read  it,  unless  it  is  a  valuable  hook  of  ref¬ 
erence.  Just  help  yourselves  and  take  such  books  as  you 
Hi  ink  you  will  like.  But  tell  me  first  where  1  shall  put 
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“Why,  don’t  you  want  them  up  in  your  room?” 

“No,  1  only  want  one  at  a  time.” 

“Well,  then,  we  will  put  them  on  the  table  in  the  parlor 
in  place  of  the  old  school  books.”  And  they  assisted  him 
in  carrying  them  into  the  parlor,  both  feeling  very  proud 
of  the  prospects  of  falling  heir  to  them. 

“The  Eagle”  came  also,  and  the  old  man  sat  down  to 
look  over  the  market  prices  for  cheese  and  butter. 

A  commission  merchant  in  New  York  generally  kept 
him  pretty  well  posted  on  cheese  and  butter,  sending  him 
circulars  every  week  or  two. 

Of  course  Fred  received  letters  almost  daily  from  New 
Era  or  Fredonia,  and  the  old  man  and  his  daughters  were 
astonished  at  the  number  he  received. 

Their  curiosity  was  greatly  excited. 

Margie’s  and  Evelyn’s  handwriting  attracted  the  girls’ 
attention,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  letters  were  written 
by  feminine  hands. 

One  day  Fred  went  to  the  Cross  Roads  postoffice  in  a 
wagon  with  the  old  man. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  there  since  his  arrival 

four  davs  before. 

*/ 

It  was  on  Saturday,  when  farmers  usually  go  to  town  to 
buy  or  sell  or  meet  friends  there. 

He  found  about  two  score  of  people  at  the  place,  all 
typical  men  of  the  region  round  about  there.  They  were 
of  all  ages,  from  old  men  to  boys  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
years. 

There  was  more  or  less  horse  swapping  going  on. 

Of  course  all  of  Ragland’s  neighbors  knew  that  he  had 
a  boarder,  for  such  news  flies  through  a  neighborhood  rap- 
idly. 

As  Fred  alighted  from  the  wagon  and  proceeded  to  help 
the  old  man  unhitch  the  horses,  an  old  fellow  came  up 
and  said: 

“Hello,  Eph,  is  this  your  new  boarder?” 

“Yes,  that’s  him,”  said  Ragland. 

“Howdy,  sir,”  the  old  fellow  greeted. 

“How  do  you  do,  sir?”  returned  Fred,  shaking  hands 
with  him. 

“Glad  to  see  you  up  here,”  said  the  farmer.  “It’s  a 
mighty  good  country  to  come  to.  We  have  good  air,  good 
water  and  plenty  to  eat.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  found  it  so,”  said  Fred,  “and  better  still,  I’ve 
found  clever  people.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  We  are  all  clever  up  here.  There 
are  no  mean  folks  livin’  in  this  end  of  the  country.  The 
mean  people  up  here  died  long  ago.” 

“Well,  that’s  good  news.  Glad  to  hear  it,”  returned 
Fred.  “Mean  people  ought  to  die.  But  how  about  the 
old  saying  that  the  good  die  young?  Here  you  are  a  man 
upwards  of  sixty,  I  should  guess.  How  is  it  that  you  are 
still  living?” 


Just  then  somebody  called  the  old  fellow  aw'ay  as  though 
he  wanted  to  see  him  on  business. 

“That’s  old  Hodge,”  said  Ragland  to  Fred.  “We  all  < 
call  him  the  Greenhorn  up  here.” 

“Well,  he  is  too  old  a  man  to  be  a  greenhorn,”  said  Fred, 
“for  a  man  who  has  lived  as  long  as  he  has  ought  to  know  » 
something  by  tliis  time.” 

“Yes,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  old  fools  in  this  world,  let 
me  tell  you.”  ' 

“Oh,  of  course.  There’s  an  old  saying  that  there’s  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  it,  and  I  really  believe  it  is  true,  too. 
Two  years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  is  over  sixty 
3rears  old,  married  a  gal  of  twenty,  and  the  neighbors  have 
been  laughing  at  him  about  it  ever  since.  He  prances 
around  and  waits  on  her  like  a  mother  tending  a  baby.  He 
dresses  up  on  Sundays  like  a  young  dude  of  eighteen  and 
thinks  that  he  has  the  prettiest  wife  in  the  state.” 

“That’s  right.  They  say  that  love  is  blind,  and  as  he 
no  doubt  loves  her,  she  is  beautiful  to  him,  though  she 
may  not  seem  so  to  others.  If  a  man  loves  his  wife  when 
he  first  marries  her  he  ought  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  lov¬ 
ing  her  all  the  time.  He  ought  to  be  as  attentive  to  her 
in  her  old  age  as  when  they  were  both  young.  He  should 
never  neglect  the  little  attentions  that  pleased  her  when 
a  bride.  My  father  and  mother  have  been  married  nearly 
thirty  years  now,  and  if  you  should  see  them  you  wouldn't 
think  they  had  been  married  six  months.  He  is  just  as 
attentive  to  her  now  as  he  was  during  the  honevmoon.  He 
buys  flowers  for  her  when  he  comes  home,  brings  fruits  for 
her  and  buys  her  many  presents.” 

“Then  he  hasn’t  much  hard  work  to  do,  I  guess. 

“Well,  he  has  enough  to  do.  He  makes  a  good  living, 
takes  good  care  of  her  and  she  has  no  reason  to  complain.” 

“Well,  if  he  were  a  farmer  like  I  am  he  wouldn't  have 
time  to  keep  on  making  love  to  his  wife.” 

“I  think  you  are  wrong  there,  sir.  It  is  no  waste  of 
time  for  a  man  to  compliment  his  old  wife,  make  her  little 
presents  and  show  her  some  of  the  attentions  that  he 
showed  her  when  he  was  courting  her.  He  should  be  her  * 
lover  and  sweetheart  all  the  time.” 

Ragland  chuckled  and  said : 

“There  are  some  voung  fools  as  well  as  old  ones.” 

Fred  smiled,  and  suggested  that  he  show  some  little  at¬ 
tentions  to  Mrs.  Ragland  just  to  see  the  effect  on  her. 

“Gosh!  I  ain't  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  my 
old  age.'  And,  having  hitched  the  horses,  he  started  for 
’the  store  in  which  was  the  postoffice. 

Fred  followed  him  and  found  in  the  store  two  elderly 
women,  evidently  farmers’  wives.  Five  good-looking,  rosy- 
cheeked,  buxom  girls,  daughters  of  the  elderly  women, 
were  also  in  the  store. 


“Oh,  I’m  one  of  the  good  ones,”  said  the  other.  “I  ex¬ 
pect  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.” 

Ragland  chuckled  and  winked  at  Fred,  who  suspected 
nt  once  that  the  man  was  n  character. 


1  he  girls  turned  and  looked  at  him  and  the  whisper 
went  around: 


“That’s  Ragland's  now  hoarder.” 

“Of  course  Fred  wasn't  drived  li\e  .-m  nr.iiiiarn. 
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farmer,  but  lie  wore  a  good,  neat,  plain  sack  suit,  which 
fitted  his  figure  admirably. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  tampers,  young  or  old,  wear  good- 
fitting  clothes. 

Ragland  shook  hands  with  quite  a  number  of  people 
whom  he  met  there,  and  among  them  were  the  two  elderly 
women  and  their  daughters. 

“Who’s  the  young  man  with  you,  Eph?”  one  of  the 
elderly  women  asked. 

“Oh,  that’s  a  young  fellow  named  Peterson.  He  is  out 
for  a  rest  for  a  month  or  so.” 


had  been  paid  five  dollars  to  do  the  work,  but  he  got  such 
a  thrashing  himself  that  the  sheriff  had  to  pay  his  doctor 
bills  for  him.” 

"Gosh!  What  did  you  do  to  him?” 

"I  didn’t  do  much.  I  broke  two  of  his  ribs,  but  I  didn’t 
intend  it.  I  hit  him  too  hard.” 

By  that  time  a  crowd  of  a  dozen  young  farmers  and 
some  farmers’  sons  had  gathered  around  to  listen. 

Not  one  of  them  believed  the  story.  They  thought  he 
was  bragging  because  the  young  ladies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  store  were  listening. 


"What  is  his  business?”  one  of  them  asked. 

"Gosh!  I  don’t  know.  He  says  he  is  just  tradin’ 
around.  Yesterday  he  got  a  big  box  of  hooks  to  read  and 
he  gets  letters  every  day.” 

The  girls  turned  and  furtively  eyed  Fred  as  he  received 
two  papers  and  four  letters  from  the  postmaster. 

He  walked  out  to  one  side,  hurriedly  read  the  letters 
over,  put  them  in  his  pocket  and  stood  looking  around  at 
the  various  types  of  country  people. 

Again  old  Hodge  came  up  and  began  talking  to  him. 

He  was  a  loquacious  old  fellow.  He  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  volunteered  much  information  as  to  the  locality 
and  the  people. 

Said  he: 

"I  understand  you  are  a  trader?” 

‘Yes,”  replied  Fred.  "I  do  a  lot  of  biding  and  selling.” 
‘Do  you  make  it  pay?” 

"Yes;  it  beats  following  the  plow.” 

‘Well,  don’t  you  make  a  miss  sometimes?” 

Of  course.  Every  man  does  that.  A  farmer  frequent¬ 
ly  plants  a  crop  and  if  the  season  is  bad  he  makes  a  miss 
and  it  takes  him  another  year  to  make  it  good.  If  I  buy  a 
horse  and  have  to  sell  him  for  less  than  I  give  for  him 
that’s  a  miss,  but  I  don’t  have  to  wait  a  year  to  make  it 
good.  Besides,  one  is  learning  something  all  the  time.” 

"Say,  do  you  buy  horses?” 

"Sometimes,”  said  Fred,  "whenever  I  see  a  chance  to 
make  money  on  the  trade.  I’ll  buy  anything  that  I  can 
see  money  in.  I  once  bought  a  dog  for  fifty  cents  and  a 
few  davs  later  I  sold  him  for  five  dollars.” 

"Gosh!”  said  the  old  fellow.  "That  was  good  luck.”  ' 
"Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  good  and  bad  luck  in  trading.  I 
once  met  a  peddler  who  had  a  load  of  tinware.  The  sheriff 
of  another  countv  was  after  him,  and  he  sold  me  his  horse 
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and  wagon  and  load  of  tinware  for  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollar-.  He  took  to  the  woods  as  soon  as  he  got  the 
money  and  the  sheriff  never  did  find  him.  But  he  over¬ 
took  me,  and,  thinking  that  I  was  the  man  he  was  after, 
he  arrested  me  and  locked  me  up  in  jail  and  it  took  me  a 
week  to  prove  that  I  wasn’t  the  man.  It  cost  the  sheriff 
fivo  hundred  dollars  to  settle  with  me.” 

"Gosh  almighty!”  exclaimed  Hodge.  "1  hat  was  luck.” 

"You  bet  it  was.  And  that  sheriff,  I  guess,  would  give 
a  hundred  dollars  for  a  good  excuse. to  lock  me  up  in  jail 
a;/*.:,,  for  he  doesn’t  love  me  a  bit.  A  friend  of  his  under- 

J.  Hit’  U.:  him. f  burned  ;i.fl pruoi ids  i.lia.1.  he 


One  stalwart  young  fellow  about  Fred’s  age  had  been 
drinking,  but  was  by  no  means  drunk. 

The  thought  occurred  to  him  to  make  him  acknowledge 
that  he  was  simply  bragging,  and  that  he  was  a  humbug, 
so  he  said: 

"See  here,  young  fellow,  you  talk  too  big  for  a  chap  of 
your  size.  I  don’t  believe  all  that  bosh  you  are  giving  us.” 

"Well,”  said  Fred,  very  coolly,  turning  and  facing  him, 
"there  is  no  law  that  I  know  of  that  compels  one  man  to 
believe  what  another  says.” 

"That’s  so.  You  are  not  as  green  as  you  look.” 

Fred  saw  at  once  that  the  fellow  was  trying  to  make 
capital  for  himself  by  thrashing  him,  so  he  decided  to  hu¬ 
mor  him. 

"That  remark,”  said  he,  "shows  that  you  are  not  as 
green  as  you  look  yourself.” 

"That’s  right.  You  have  got  it  down  fine.  There  are 
no  greenhorns  about  here  unless  it  is  old  man  Hodge.” 

"Well,  I  don’t  know  Mr.  Hodge.  I  am  a  stranger  here.” 

"That’s  him  who  was  talking  to  you,  that  old  man  over 
there.”  And  he  pointed  to  Hodge. 

"Oh,  you  call  him  a  greenhorn?” 

"Yes,  that’s  what  everybody  calls  him.” 

"Well,  to  call  a  man  of  his  age  a  greenhorn  in  his  hear¬ 
ing  is  something  that  wouldn’t  be  done  by  any  man  who 
calls  himself  a  gentleman.  He  may  be  a  greenhorn  for  all 
I  know,  but  certainly  his  years  entitle  him  to 'some  re¬ 
spect.” 

"Say,”  the  fellow  growled,  "do  you  say  I’m  no  gentle¬ 
man?” 

"No,  I  haven’t  said  so,  but  it  is  certainly  ungentlemanly 
to  call  a  man  of  Mr.  Hodge’s  age  a  greenhorn  in  his  hear¬ 
ing.” 

Just  then  the  storekeeper  came  up,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  young  man’s  shoulder  and  said : 

"Look  here,  Tom,  there  are  ladies  in  the  store,  and  I 
don’t  want  any  disturbance.  If  you  want  to  quarrel,  go 
outside  of  the  store.” 

"All  right,”  said  Tom.  "Just  come  ahead,  mister,  and 
if  T  don’t  make  you  take  back  what  you’ve  said  I’ll  eat  my 
hat.” 

"Say,  are  you  a  man  of  your  word?” 

"Yes,  I  am.”  i 

"Well,  will  you  really  eal  your  hat  if  you  can’t  make  me 
take  it  back?” 

"Yes.  1  will,  and  my  shoes,  loo.” 
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The  crowd  laughed,  and  someone  turned  to  Fred  and 
said : 

“Go  out  in  the  open  and  tackle  him.” 

*  “All  right,”  said  Fred,  “1  will.”  And  everybody  except 
the  ladies  went  outside. 

There  Tom  threw  off  his  coat,  laid  it  down  on  the 
ground  and  slammed  his  hat  on  it  and  proceeded  to  roll  up 
his  shirt  sleeves. 

He  was  a  muscular  sort  of  fellow,  broad-shouldered,  and 
was  evidently  used  to  hard  work  on  the  farm. 

Fred  suspected  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
town  every  Saturday,  getting  drunk  and  causing  trouble 
generally. 

Fred  threw  off  his  coat,  too.  He  wanted  to  do  it  in  true 
country  style. 

As  it  was  a  fist  fight,  everybody  seemed  to  be  eager  to 
see  it. 

Tom  rushed  at  him,  evidently  intending  to  make  a 
rough-and-tumble  affair  of  it,  but  Fred  delivered  a  blow 
that  sent  him  spinning  backwards. 

He  pulled  himself  together  and  rushed  at  him  again, 
onlv  to  meet  a  moderate  thunderbolt.  Four  times  lie  made 
attempts  to  clinch  with  him,  but  each  time  he  got  a  tre¬ 
mendous  blow  on  his  chest  or  head. 

Some  of  the  spectators  said : 

“Gosh!” 

Finally  Fred  let  him  clinch  with  him,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  hurled  him  clear  over  his  shoulders,  letting  him 
fall  on  his  back,  where  he  lay  for  nearly  a  minute  tiying 
to  get  back  some  of  the  breath  which  the  fall  had  knocked 
out  of  him. 

Old  man  Hodge,  who  didn’t  love  Tom  a  bit,  became 
greatly  excited. 

He  considered  young  Peterson  his  champion,  and  every 
time  Fred  delivered  an  effective  blow,  he  exclaimed: 

“Gosh!” 

Fred  stood  quietly  by,  waiting  for  Tom  to  renew  the  at¬ 
tack,  but  the  latter  sat  upon  the  ground,  looked  up  at  him 
for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  sjowly  rose  to  his  feet. 

The  crowd  began  laughing  at  him,  and  of  course  that 
stung  his  pride  to  the  quick. 

Suddenly  he  lowered  his  head  and  charged  at  Fred  like 
'a  bull,  intending  to-  butt  him. 

Fred  sprang  aside  and  Tom  shot  past  him  and  butted  a 
farmer  in  the  stomach  with  such  force  that  they  both 
rolled  on  the  ground  together. 

Fred  laughed  and  remarked : 

“That’s  the  worst  blunder  I  ever  saw.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  fellow?” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


fred’s  and  tom  smittt’s  racket. 

The  farmer  who  was  butted  in  the  stomach  was  taken 
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The  force  of  the  blow  had  made  him  quite  sick  at  the 
stomach,  and  some  of  his  friends  were  very  angry  with 
Tom.  One  man  remarked  that  they  ought  to  catch  him, 
draw  his  shirt  and  give  him  a  good  thrashing  on  his  bare 
back. 

“Oh,  let  Ragland’s  young  man  thrash  him!”  sugge-ted 
one,  and  they  rushed  out  to  see  how  the  fight  would  end. 

Fred  made  a  tantalizing  remark  to  Tom,  who  lowered 
his  head  and  made  another  charge  at  him. 

Again  Fred  dodged  to  one  side  and,  as  Tom  passed  him, 
he  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  ear  that  turned  him  clear 
around  and  he  tumbled  in  a  heap  on  the  ground. 

Old  Hodge  again  said:  “Gosh!”  And  other  spectators 
called  out : 

“Gouge  him,  mister!  Thrash  him!  Larn  him  some 
sense.” 

“No,  he  is  one  of  those  fellows  that  you  can't  teach  any¬ 
thing,”  replied  Fred.  “1  never  strike  a  man  when  he  is 
down.” 

It  took  him  nearly  five  minutes  to  pull  himself  together 
and  then  he  was  willing  to  quit. 

“You  must  not  quit,”  said  Fred,  “until  you've  eaten 
your  hat.  You  promised  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen 
ladies  and  all  the  men  around  that  you  would  do  so.” 

The  fellow  growled,  and  said  that  he  would  eat  no  hat. 

Fred  sprang  at  him,  grabbed  him  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  jerked  him  around  as  though  he  were  but  a  ten-year- 
old  bov  and  shook  him  until  his  teeth  rattled. 

Tom  renewed  the  trouble,  but  Fred  handled  him  in  a 
way  that  not  only  astonished  him,  but  surprised  the  spec¬ 
tators. 


“Here,”  said  he,  “you  chew  on  that  hat  until  T  tell  you 
to  stop  or  I'll  knock  every  tooth  down  your  throat.” 

Tom  struggled  to  get  loose  from  him.  but  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  giant  in  physical  strength,  to  say  nothing  of 
courage. 

Fred  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  sat  astride  of  him  with 
his  knees  on  his  arms  and  asked  the  bystanders  to  hand 
him  the  hat. 

Someone  passed  it  to  him,  and  Fred  put  it  to  his  mouth, 

savin  o- : 

*  o 


“Here,  you  keep  vour  word  or  acknowledge  yourself  a 
liar,  a  coward  and  a  braggart.” 

He  nearly  smothered  him  by  pressing  the  hat  to  his 
nose  and  mouth. 

Then  he  slapped  his  face  and  pulled  his  nose. 

“Sav,  mister,”  sung  out  Hodge,  “a  man  can't  oat  a  wool 
hat  like  that,  you  know.” 

“Well,  he  said  he  would  eat  it,”  returned  Fred,  “and  bis 
shoes,  too;  and  he  has  got  to  do  it  or  acknowledge  himself 
a  liar,  a  braggart  and  a  coward.”  And  he  began  on  him 


agaip. 

Finally  Tom  acknowledged  that 
and  a  coward. 


lie  was  a  liar,  a  braggart 


“There,  you've 
withstanding  the 

i * 


told  the  truth  for  once  in  your  life,  not- 
fact  that  you  art'  a  liar.”  Ami  Fivd 
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“Gosh!"  said  Hodge,  “you've  licked  the  best  man  in 
iliis  end  of  the  county.” 

“Then  the  others  are  no  good,”  said  he.  “He  is  about 
the  easiest  tiling  1  ever  tackled.  He  doesn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  fighting.  He  is  too  slow.” 

Tom  rose  to  his  feet,  unhitched  his  horse,  mounted  him 
and  rode  away.  His  reputation  was  ruined  forever  in  that 
part  of  the  county. 

The  two  elderly  ladies  and  the  five  younger  ones  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  store  during  the  entire  fight  and 
gazed  at  Fred  as  though  he  were  a  wonder. 

Nearlv  a  score  of  men  invited  him  to  drink  with  them, 
but  he  shook  his  head,  thanked  them,  and  said  that  he 
guessed  it  was  because  he  never  drank  liquor  that  he  was 
able  to  take^care  of  himself. 

Ragland  was  extremely  proud  of  his  boarder,  and  on  all 
sides  his  neighbors  were  asking  him  what  he  knew  about 
him. 

“Gosh!  I  don’t  know  a  thing  except  what  he  told  me 
himself.  He  talks  with  good  sense  and  seems  to  be  a  nice 
young  man.  He  paid  his  board  in  advance  for  a  month, 
and  I  wish  he’d  stay  a  year.  He’s  no  greenhorn,  either.  I 
find  that  he  knows  all  about  stock  of  all  kinds  and  a  gq^d 
deal  about  farming.  Yet  lie  says  he  never  walked  between 
the  plow  handles  in  his  life.” 

Before  leaving  the  place  Fred  purchased  a  pound  of 
stick  candy  to  take  back  home  with  him. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Ragland,”  said  he,  when  they  had 
driven  away  from  the  postoffice,  “please  don’t  tell  your 
wife  and  daughters  what  happened  at  the  postoffice  to¬ 
day.  We’ll  let  them  hear  about  it  from  somebody  else.” 

“They  will  hear  of  it  from  twenty  people  tomorrow  when 
they  drive  over  to  church.  And  say,  do  you  go  to  church?” 

“Yes;  I  think  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  go  to  church  on 
Sundays  when  church  is’  in  reach  of  him.” 

“Gosh!  I  do,  too.  Do  you  belong  to  any  church?” 
“No;  I  never  believed  I  was  good  enough  to  join.  I 
never  believed  in  playing  the  hypocrite.” 

“Didn’t  git  hurt,  did  you?”  Ragland  asked. 

“No,  that  fellow  didn’t  hit  me  once.  He  doesn’t  know 
anything  about  fighting  except  as  dogs  fight.  He  believes 
in  rough-and-tumble  and  gouging  and  biting.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  way  they  fight  up  here,” 
i  “Well,  I  don’t  imitate  the  dogs  when  I  fight.  I  use  my 
fist.  I  let  him  clinch  with  me  once,  because  I  thought  he 
wanted  to  do  so,  but  I  threw  him  over  my  shoulders.  ’ 

!  “Yes,  I  saw  that.  You  must  be  a  mighty  strong  young 
man.” 

"Yea,  T’ve  had  to  cultivate  my  muscle,  because  in  trav¬ 
eling  abmit  and  trading  occasionally  I  run  up  against  fools 
like  that  fellow  Tom.  By  the  way,  what  is  his  other 

name?” 

*  “Smith.  Tie  is  Tom  Smith,  and  they  claim  he  is  the 
1/  *  man  in  this  end  of  the  county.  But  Gosh,  you’ve 

<  mined  him!” 

"Bell,  men  of  his  stripe  ought  to  be  ruined.  At  the 


stranger  to  him.  1  think,  though,  it  was  because  there 
were  some  ladies  in  the  store  and  he  wanted  to  show  off 
before  them.” 

“That’s  it.  They’ll  hear  of  it  all  over  the  county,  and 
he  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it,  though  he  may  live  fifty 
years  longer.” 

When  they  reached  home  Fred  sprang  out  of  the  wagon 
and  assisted  the  old  man  in  unhitching  the  horses,  which 
pleased  Ragland  very  much. 

He  saw  his  boarder  was  not  disposed  to  shirk  any  work. 

When  the  horses  were  put  up  Fred  took  the  package  of 
candy,  entered  the  house  and,  going  up  to  Mrs.  Ragland, 
said : 

» 

“Mrs.  Ragland,  I  brought  a  pound  of  candy  for  you  and 
your  daughters.  1  never  knew  ladies  who  didn’t  like 
sweets.” 

~  “Thank  you!  Thank  you!”  she  replied.  “The  girls  are 
very  fond  of  candy.” 

“Oh,  don’t  lay  it  off  on  the  girls,  now!  Don^t  you  like 
candy  yourself?” 

“Yes,  I  like  a  stick  of  candy  now  and  then.” 

The  girls  were  highly  pleased  with  the  little  gift,  and 
each  ate  two  or  three  sticks  of  the  candy,  notwithstanding 
the  |pct  that  supper  was  scarcely  half  an  hour  off. 

“Eph,”  Mrs.  Ragland  asked  at  the  supper  table,  “who 
did  you  see  at  the  store?” 

The  old  man  named  over  fully  a  score  of  farmers,  in¬ 
cluding  Tom  Smith. 

“Say,  was  Tom  Smith  drunk  again?” 

“No,  lie  was  not  exactly  drank,  but  he  had  some  liquor 
in  him.  However,  he  went  home  an  hour  before  we  did, 
and  I  guess  when  he  reached  there  he  was  pretty  sober, 
too.” 

“Well,  well,  well.  I  wonder  what’s  going  to  happen. 
Tom  Smith  going  to  the  store  on  Saturday  and  failing  to 
get  drunk.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  Fred,  but  said  nothing  more. 

“Was  any  horse  swapping  going  On?”  the  old  lady  asked. 

“Yes,  several  swaps  were  made.  I  saw  Mrs.  Moore  and 
her  three  gals  and  Mrs.  Martin  and  her  twro  gals.” 

“What  were  they  doing,  Eph?” 

“Oh,  I  dunno.  They  were  buying  something.  I  think 
one  of  the  Moore  gals  bought  some  ribbon.” 

“What  color  was  it,  pop?”  Emma  asked,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

“Gosh!  I  dunno.  She  was  looking  at  a  lot  of  all  sorts 
of  colors.” 

Emma  and  Beckie  wondere"  if  the  Moore  girl  was  re¬ 
trimming  her  last  year’s  hat,  and  they  made  up  their 
ipinds  to  go  to  church  the  next  day  to  see  about  it. 

Breakfast  on  the  farm  on  Sunday  morning  is  always 
nearly  an  hour  late. 

Fred  came  down  from  his  room  the  next  morning  after 
his  visit  to  the  Cross  Roads  in  the  best  suit  he  had  with 
him,  which  was  simply  a  plain  sack  suit. 

The  mother  and  twm  daughters  greeted  him  pleasantly, 

i  i  -  -i  :v  i ■  n.  
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“Yes,  if  the  family  goes,  Fd  like  to  go  along,  too.” 

“Oh,  we  all  go  in  the  big  wagon!”  exclaimed  the  old 

lady. 

V  » 

“What  sort  of  a  preacher  have  you  got  out  here?”  Fred 

asked. 

“He  is  a  very  good  one,  but  old-fashioned.” 

“All  right.  I  like  old-fashioned  preachers.  The  new- 
fashion  preachers  generally  talk  more  about  current  affairs 
than  they  do  about  religion.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  em¬ 
phasis.  “I  like  a  preacher  who  gets  up  and  talks  about 
nothing  but  religion  and  how  a  man  can  lead  a  religious 
life.” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  any  religion  to  boast  of,”  said  Fred. 
“I  am  not  even  a  member  of  the  church,  but  have  read 
the  Bible  a  good  deal.  I  like  to  listen  to  any  preacher  who 
can  tell  me  something  I  didn’t  know  before.” 

“So  do  it,”  put  in  Emma.  “To  sit  and  listen  to  a  man 
who  doesn’t  tell  me  something  I  didn’t  know  before  makes 
me  feel  drowsy.” 

“Mr.  Peterson,”  said  the  younger  sister,  “you’ll  see  a 
good  many  pretty  girls  at  church  today,  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  you  will  fall  in  love  with  some  of  them.” 

“Well,  I’m  willing  to  wager  something  that  I  will  not 
fall  in  love  with  them.  A  girl  has  to  have  some  other 
qualities  besides  a  pretty  face  before  I  fall  in  love  with 
her.” 

t 

“Well,  you  are  different  from  most  men.  They  run  after 
the  prettiest  face.” 

“Then  I  am  quite  different.  I  like  a  girl  who  does  not 
giggle  and  latigh  whilst  she  is  talking.  I  like  one  who  is 
i  sensible  and  who  doesn’t  think  of  flirting  and  dancing  all 
the  time.” 

“Why,  do  you  object  to  a  girl’s  dancing?”  Beckie  asked. 

“No,  I’m  very  fond  of  dancing  myself.  But  I’ve  seen 
girls  who  wanted  to  go  to  dances  six  nights  in  the  week. 
They  were  unwilling  to  do  anything  but  flirt  and  giggle.” 

Old  man  Ragland  agreed  with  him. 

Soon  after  breakfast  Fred  was  notified  to  get  ready,  as 
the  church  they  were  going  to  attend  was  three  miles  from 
the  farm. 

“I’m  ready  now,”  said  he. 

The  old  man  remarked : 

“I  like  a  fellow  who  is  prompt.  What’s  good  for  colds? 
I’ve  got  one.” 

“Oh,  there  are  thousands  of  remedies,  and  not  one  in 
ten  cures.  It’s  like  nearly  all  other  ills  to  which  man  is 
subject.  There  are  actually  more  remedies  than  diseases, 
and  most  of  them  are  humbugs.” 

“That’s  so.” 

The  old  fellow  was  gradually  drifting  into  the  habit  of 
indorsing  anything  the  boarder  said. 

The  fact  is,  Fred  was  fast  capturing  him,  fer  since  the 
racket  at  the  postoffice  the  old  man  began  to  '  dieve  in 
hi  in  most  heartily. 


j  because  they  wanted  to  meet  friends  and  neighbors  and 
gossip  with  them. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  country  church,  situated  in  a 
grove.  About  a  hundred  yards  down  the  hill  froir^  the 
church  was  a  cold  spring. 

When  they  arrived  they  found  at  least  half  a  hundred 
people  at  the  spring. 

Seats  had  been  arranged  under  the  trees.  When  the 
old  man  drove  up  to  the  place  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
hitch  his  horses,  the  girls  sprang  out  and  said : 

“Mr.  Peterson,  we  are  going  down  to  the  spring.  There 
are  a  whole  lot  of  girls  down  there  who  are  friends  of  ours. 
When  you  get  through  helping  father  with  the  horses 
come  down  there.” 


“Great  Scott!  I’d  be  afraid  to.” 

Both  of  them  laughed  and  wanted  to  know  what  he  was 
afraid  of. 

“Those  pretty  girls  you  were  telling  me  about  this 
morning.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  We’ll  wait  for  you  and  take  you  down 
there.” 

“All  right.”  And  in  about  five  minutes  the  three  start¬ 
ed'  off  together  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

“Here,”  said  he,  getting  between  them,  “each  of  you 
take  hold  of  an  arm  and  hold  on  to  me.  Don’t  let  any 
other  girl  get  at  me.” 

Each  took  an  arm,  and  before  they  reached  the  spring 
he  noticed  that  nearly  two  score  of  girls  and  women  were 
gazing  at  them. 

Fred  wondered  if  every  stranger  was  received  that  way. 

Nearly  a  dozen  of  the  girls  ran  forward,  of  course,  and 
Emma  and  Beckie  were  soon  exchanging  hugs  and  kisses 
with  them. 

Then  they  turned  and  introduced  Fred  to  every  one  of 
them. 

He  bowed  and  tried  to  behave  awkwardly,  yet  the  girls 
thought  him  an  extremely  graceful  young  man. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Peterson,”  exclaimed  a  saucy  rosv-cheeked  lass 
of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  “we  have  all 
been  waiting  here  for  nearly  an  hour  to  see  the  gentleman 
who  licked  Tom  Smith  at  the  postoffice  yesterday.” 

“Oh,  the  deuce,  have  you  young  ladies  gotten  hold  of 
that?” 

“Yes,  and  we  could  hardly  believe  it.” 

“What  are  you  girls  talking  about?”  Emma  asked,  look¬ 
ing  around  at  them. 

“Why,  haven’t  you  heard  that  Mr.  Peterson  and  Tom 
Smith  had  a  fight  at  the  postoffice  yesterday,  and  they  sav 
that  Mr.  Peterson  licked  Tom  awfully  and  made  him  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  was  a  coward,  a  braggart  and  a  whole 
lot  of  other  things.” 

By  that  time  all  the  girls  were  crowded  around  looking 
at  Fred  as  if  he  were  a  caged  gorilla. 

Emma  turned,  looked  Fred  straight  in  the  eves,  and 


The  mother  and  daughters  were  in  the  habit  of  reach¬ 
ing  +  h«’  ch.UI'  b  ,,n-  hour  before  lhi;  h,  "MM 


“Mr 


Peterson,  is  that  so?” 
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“Well,  win  didn't  you  tell  us  about  it  when  you  and  pop 

■came  home?''  t 

<  i 

“Because  1  didn't  want  you  to  know  it.” 

“Why  didn't  you  want  us  to  know  it?” 

“Because  boys  who  fight  are  considered  bad  boys.” 

“Well,  I  feel  like  pulling  pop's  hair  for  not  telling  us 
about  it.  ” 

“I  begged  him  not  to,”  said  Fred.  ‘T  wanted  you  and 
your  sister  to  think  I  was  a  good  young  man.” 

“Well,”  said  the  saucy  miss  who  gave  the  thing  away, 
“everybody  thinks  you  are  the  best  man  in  the  county.  I 
heard  one  gentleman  telling  about  the  fight,  and  he  said 
vou  were  the  best  man  he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  and  of  course 
all  of  us  were  anxious  to  see  you.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AT  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 


Long  before  the  congregation  gathered  in  the  church 
for  divine  service,  Fred  found  himself  being  pointed  out 1 
as  the  fellow  who  licked  Tom  Smith. 

He  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 

Old  men  and  old  women  were  gazing  at  him. 

He  tried  to  appear  indifferent,  but  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  attention  he  was  attracting.  However,  he  was 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

AYhen  he  entered  the  church  he  sat  in  the  same  pew 
with  ihe  Ragland  girls. 

Several  hymns  were  sung  and  Emma  Ragland  offered 
him  a  hvmn  book,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  met 

a J 

them  he  sang  with  them. 

Probably  in  the  entire  congregation  there  was  no  one 

so  skilled  in  vocal  music  as  he. 

Women  in  the  pew  in  front  of  them  and  also  those  in 
the  one  behind  them  stopped  singing  to  listen  to  his  voice 
as  he  sang  with  Emma  and  Beckie.  As  soon  as  the  hymn  j 
was  finished  he  heard  several  of  them  whispering  about 
his  voice. 

Several  hymns  were  sung  before  services  began. 

During  the  sermon  Fred  paid  the  strictest  attention, 
never  once  taking  his  eyes  off  the  ministers  face  when  he 
was  talking. 

The  minister  noticed  it  and  felt  complimented.  Most  of 
the  congregation,  the  women  especially,  were  looking  at 
each  other’s  dresses  and  bonnets,  and  a  number  of  the 
men  dozed  off  and  had  to  be  awakened  by  their  neighbors 

because  of  their  snoring. 

When  the  services  ended  the  congregation  went  out, 
and  fully  half  the  crowd,  standing  in  the  shade  of  the 
t ree«,  continued  to  talk  for  at  least  an  hour  longer. 

Nearly  every  wagon  had  a  basket  of  provisions,  and 
f-red  received  half  a  dozen  invitations  to  cat  with  people 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  but  he  said  he  would  eat 
with  the  Raglands. 

_ _  fJ  IaV  £/.nr  families.  though,  joined  the  Raglands._ 


After  the  dinner  had  been  taken  from  the  baskets  they 
all  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  proceeded  to  partake  of  the 
feast. 

Fred  liked  the  sociability  of  the  multitude. 

Everybody  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  everybody  else. 

Ho  was  talking  with  half  a  dozen  girls  at  the  same  time. 

By  and  by  old  man  Uodge  came,  strolling  along  with  a 
chunk  of  meat  in  one  hand  and  a  huge  piece  of  bread,  in 
the  other,  and  when  he  sawjFred  he  exclaimed: 

“Hello!  Gosh,  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  Didn’t  know  you 
were  here.” 

“Oh,  we  came  early,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Hodge.” 

“Gosh,  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  too.  Have  you  seen  Tom 
Smith  this  morning?” 

“No,  I  haven’t.  I  can’t  say  that  I  want  to. see  him,  for 

I  don’t  wish  to  have  anv  more  trouble  with  him.” 

«/ 

“Gosh!  You  won’t  have  any  more  trouble  with  him. 
All  he  wants  is  for  you  to  let  him  alone.” 

“I’m  not  bothering  him.  I’ve  got  nothing  against  him. 
I  see  you  are  treating  yourself  quite  liberally.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  biting  a  mouthful  of  bread  from  the 
chunk  which  he  had  in  his  right  hand,  “I  don’t  go  hungry 
when  there  are  good  things  to  eat.  Did  3-011  hear  fhe  par¬ 
son’s  sermon  ?” 

“Yes,  every  word  of  it.” 

“How  did  you  like  it?” 

“Fine.  He’s  a  good  preacher,  and  I  guess  he  is  a  good 
man.” 

“You  bet  he  is.  He  can  preach  as  well  as  }rou  can 
fight.  You  ought  to  know  him.  I’ll  hunt  him  up  and 
introduce*  him  to  you.” 

“Oh,  he’s  gone  home,  Mr.  Hodge,”  said  one  of  the  girls. 
“Besides,  I  don’t  think  that  Mr.  Peterson  would  enjoy 
what  he  would  say  to  him,  for  he’d  be  sure  to  take  him  to 
task  for  fighting.” 

“Oh,  I  know  I  did  wrong,”  said  Fred,  “and  I  wouldn’t 
mind  Ins  giving  me  a  scolding  for  it.  But  when  a  fellow 
hits  me  I  hit  him  back;  I  just  simply  can’t  help  it.” 

“Gosh,  Peterson!  You  are  the  best  man  that  ever  came 
along  this  way,  and  I  guess  Tom  will  hide  out  after  this. 
Every  Saturday  when  he  goes  to  the  postoffice  he  has  to 
have  a  fight  with  somebody.” 

Fred  was  told  by  someone  that  Tom  Smith’s  father  and 
mother  were  present  in  the  grove,  and  in  a  little  while  old 
man  Ragland,  who  had  lighted  his  pipe  and  was  strolling 
around  the  grove  taking  a  smoke  after  his  dinner,  came 
up  with  Farmci  Smith  and  introduced  him  to  Fred. 

He  appeared  among  the  young  people  rather  suddenly, 
and  several  of  the  girls  were  a  little  bit  dismayed. 

Fred  heard  one  of  them  say: 

“Oh,  my!  There’s  Tom  Smith’s  father!” 

“So  you  arc  the  young  man  who  thrashed  Tom,  are 
you?”  said  Farmer  Smith  as  he  shook  Fred’s  hand. 

“Well,  they  tell  me  that  he  is  a  fellow  named  Tom 
Smith.  T  hated  to  do  it.  But  he  wanted  to  thrash  me 
and  1  didn’t  want  him  to  do  it." 
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“That's  right.  I  asked  Mr.  Ragland  to  introduce  me 
to  you,  as  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  giving  Tom  the 
thrashing  he  has  been  needing  for  five  years.  When  he 
gets  a  few  drinks  aboard  he  thinks  he  can  lick  all  crea¬ 
tion.  Maybe  it  will  cio  him  good.  And  if  it  doesn’t  I’d 
like  to  send  for  you  and  have  you  come  over  to  my  place 
and  lick  him  again.” 

“Mr.  Smith,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  really  much  obliged  to 
you.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  object  to  so 
much  as  fighting.  It  is  something  that  I  never  do  unless 
I  have  to.  I’m  like  a  school  teacher  who  never  thrashes 

f 

his  pupils  unless  his  duty  compels  him  to  do  so.” 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  old  Hodge,  “it  was  the*worst  thrash¬ 
ing  I  ever  saw  a  man  get  in  all  my  life.” 

In  spite  of  all  Fred  could  do  to  get  rid  of  the  old  green¬ 
horn,  the  latter  stuck  to  him. 

7  0 

He  wanted  Fred  to  come  over  to  his  place  and  see  his 
farm,  and  he  had  to  promise  to  do  so. 

“Come  over,  come  over,”  he  said,  “and  don’t  put  it  off 
for  a  week.  *  I’ve  got  the  purtiest  colt  in  the  county.  I 
want  you  to  see  him.  Maybe  you’d  like  to  buy  him.” 

“Look  here,  Brother  Hodge,”  said  Ragland,  “don’t  go 
to  talking  about  horse  trading  here  on  Sunday.” 

“Gosh,  we  ain’t  horse  trading.” 

“Well,  you  are  talking  about  it.” 

“Well,  I  dunno  as  there  is  any  harm  in  what  I’m  saying. 
You  and  Brother  Smith  are  talking  about  fighting,  and  if 
that  ain’t  worse  I  don’t  know  what  is.”  And  with  that 
the  old  fellow  turned  away  and  Fred  laughed,  saying: 

“I’m  told  that  they  call  him  the  ‘greenhorn,’  but  he  is 
not  as  green  as  he  looks.” 

“Oh,  he  is  the  worst  old  greenhorn  that  I  ever ’saw,”  re¬ 
marked  Ragland. 

Before  the  party  left  a  half  dozen  different  girls  had 
begged  Emma  and  Beckie  to  bring  Fred  to  their  homes 
on  a  visit. 

“Bring  him  over,”  said  one,  “and  stay  for  dinner.  We’ll 
fix  up  a  lot  of  good  things  for  you.” 

The  truth  is,  the  Ragland  girls  wanted  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  others,  if  possible,  particularly  Susie  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  was  the  prettiest  girl  Fred  had  seen  in  the  grove 
that  day. 

Both  Emma  and  Beckie  were  afraid  that  she  would  at¬ 
tract  Peterson  so  that  he  would  pay  her  a  visit. 

Susie  was  not  only  pretty,  but  she  was  an  extremely 
bright  girl. 

As  they  were  driving  away  the  old  greenhorn,  Hodge, 
called  out : 

“Say,  Peterson,  don’t  forget  to  come  over  to  see  my  colt. 
He  is  a  beauty.” 

‘'All  right,’  said  Fred,  “if  I  ean  find  anybody  to  show 
me  the  wnv  I’ll  come  over  one  day  next  week.” 

“Oh,  get  Emma  to  bring  you  over.  She  knows  the  way.” 

“FI!  bring  him  over  sure,  Mr.  Hodge,”  said  Emma,  glad 
to  get  a  ebanee  to  drive  around  with  the  young  boarder. 

“Now,  pop,”  said  Beckie,  as  soon  as  they  started  off, 
“Emma,  inarm  and  i  want  to  know  why  you  didn't  tell  us 


what  happened  at  the  postoffice  yesterday.  I  think  it  was 
real  mean  of  you.” 

“Well,  I  wanted  to,”  said  he,  “but  Mr.  Peterson  begged 
me  to  say  nothing  about  it.  He  gave  Tom  such  a  lickin’ 
that  I  would  have  thought  he  would  be  glad  for  anybody 
to  know  it,  but  it  seems  that  he  isn’t.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  like  to  fight,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  had  to 
yesterday.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  all  the  gals  and  women  in 
this  part  of  the  county  like  a  man  who  can  take  care  of 
himself.  They  all  hate  a  coward.” 

“Yes,  everybody  does,  as  for  that  matter,”  returned 
Fred.  “But  I  should  think  that  they  wouldn’t  like  a  man 
who  is  given  to  fighting.” 

“Oh,  they  don’t  like  a  quarrelsome  man.  But  you  don  t 
seem  to  be  that  sort  of  a  chap.” 

All  the  hired  men  on  the  place  attended  church  service, 
too,  and  when  Fred  and  the  old  man  were  putting  up  the 
horses  one  of  them  came  up  to  Fred,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and,  extending  his  hand,  said : 

“Look  here,  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  the  chap  who 
licked  Tom  Smith.” 

“All  right.  You  can  also  shake  hands  with  the  chap 
who  didn’t  let  Tom  Smith  lick  him.”  He  then  shook 
hands  with  the  five  sturdy  men,  who  seemed  to  be  between 
thirty  and  thirty-fivf  years  of  age. 

“I  don’t  like  to  fight,”  said  he,  “but  when  I  am  forced 
to  do  so  1  put  up  the  best  fight  I  can.  When  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  and  it  is  worth  doing,  I  try  to  do  it  well.” 

“That’s  right.  So  do  I.  I  heard  a  fellow  say  today  he 
would  bet  a  horse  that  you  couldn’t  lick  him.” 

“Well,  lie’s  a  foolish  fellow,”  said  Fred. 

“That’s  just  what  I  told  him.  I  think  he  is  a  stronger 
man  than  Tom  Smith,  but  I  don’t  believe  he  knows  much 
about  fighting.  I  think  you  could  just  knock  spots  out 
of  him  as  easily  as  you  knocked  them  out  of  Tom.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  him.  I  came 
out  here  for  a  good  long  rest  and  not  to  fight  or  hunt  up 
trouble.”  f 

“Joe?”  Ragland  asked,  “who  is  the  fellow  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about?” 

“It’s  Bill  Owens.”  | 

“Well,  when  you  see  Bill,  again  tell  him  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself.”  • 

/ 

Fred  asked  no  questions  about  Bill  Owens.  He  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  too  well  skilled  in  the  science  of 
sparring  to  fear  anyone  living  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

They  went  in  and  brought  seats  out  on  the  piaxza. 

'Air.  Peterson,  said  Emma,  “several  girls  sitting  near 
us  in  the  church  today  told  me  that  you  had  the  finest  i 
voice  they  had  ever  listened  to,  and  I  noticed  it  myself.  I 
really  believe  you  ean  sing  better  than  any  of  us.” 

“Well.  I'm  sure  I  feel  flatten'd.  I’m  very  fond  of  mu- 

% 

•  %%  % 

sic. 

“Well,  why  haven’t  you  been  singing  with  us  hereto¬ 
fore v”  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 
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“Because  l*d  rather  listen  to  the  rest  of  you.  I  didn’t 
want  to  spoil  the  singing.’' 

Emma  suspected  that  he  had  been  playing  off  on  them, 
so  she  insisted  on  his  going  into  the  parlor  and  singing 
some  of  the  hymns  that  had  been  sung  in  the  church  that 
morning. 

Beckie  played  the  piano,  but  Fred  refused  to  sing  unless 
both  the  girls  would  sing  with  him. 

They  did  so,  and  they  were  so  charmed  with  his  voice 
that  after  the  first  verse  they  insisted  on  his  singing  it 
alone,  and  so  w^eil  did  he  do  it  that  the  elder  Raglands 

came  in  and  sat  down  to  listen. 

♦ 

“Oh,  mother!”  exclaimed  Beckie,  “Mr.  Peterson  sings 
beautifully!  Just  listen  while  he  sings  another  verse.” 
He  continued  singing  till  the  hymn  was  finished,  and  when 
they  were  all  complimenting  him  he  stated  that  he  had 
always  been  fond  of  music,  but  never  thought  that  he 
could  do  any  better  than  other  people. 

Hymn  after  hymn  was  sung,  but  the  others  listened  per¬ 
fectly  entranced. 

“Mr.  Peterson,  you  can’t  fool  me,”  said  Beckie,  “your 
voice  has  been  cultivated.  You  can  sing  better  and  more 
accurately  than  the  teacher  who  taught  me  to  play.” 

“Well,  what  cultivation  I’ve  had  I  got  it  by  trying  to 
sing  like  other  good  singers  I’ve  heard.” 

“But  you  sing  so  true  to  the  notes,”  said  Beckie.  “You 
must  have  been  taught  by  a  good  teacher.  Can’t  you  play 
on  any  sort  of  an  instrument?” 

“Yes,  I  can  play  on  the  violin,  the  flute  and  guitar.” 

“Oh,  my!  And  we  haven’t  either  one  of  those  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  house.  I’ll  borrow  Nick  Williams’  violin 
just  to  hear  you  play.” 

Fred  learned  that  Nick  Williams  was  a  young  man  liv- 
in gt  on  an  adjoining  farm  who  owned  a  violin  and  fre¬ 
quently  played  at  little  private  dances.  But  they  knev  of 
no  one  who  owned  a  flute  or  a  guitar. 

“Oh,  look  here  now,  you  girls  want  to  have  some  fun 

with  me,  I’m  afraid.” 

“Well,  you’ve  been  having  fun  with  us  by  causing  us  to 
think  vou  couldn’t  sing  or  play,  and  here  you  can  sing  and 
play  on  three  instruments  like  a  natural  musician.  Really, 
I  believe  you  can  play  a  piano  better  than  either  Em  01  I. 

“Say,  Em,  let’s  put  him  on  the  stool  and  make  him  play 

the  piano  for  us.” 

“All  right.”  And  each  of  the  girls  sprang  at  him,  seized 
an  arm  and  led  him  to  the  instrument. 

He  laughed  and  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys,  making 

a  noise  worse  than  the  rattling  of  tin  pans. 

The  old  man  and  the  mother  laughed  heartily,  and  Mr. 
Ragland  suggested  that  they  let  him  alone. 

“If  he  can’t  play,  he  can’t,  and  you  can  t  make  him. 

“Pop,”  said  Emma,  “he’s  been  playing  off  on  us.” 

“Well,  maybe  he  has,  so  far  as  singing  is  concerned,  but 

I  gije.-;s  that  while  he  has  had  chances  to  learn  to  sing  he 

ha>  bad  no  opportunities;  to  learn  to  play  the  piano. 

“Oh  you  don’t  know  everything,  pop.  Pm  suspicions 
_ _ _ _ _  ■  ■  '■  1  -  ■-  — 


he  first  came,  and  lie  doesn’t  look  like  one  now,  but  all 
the  same  lie  licked  Tom  Smith.  He  may  be  a  Samson  in 
disguise  for  all  you  know.” 

“Great  Scott!  Samson  has  been  dead  three  thousand 
years,”  said  Fred. 

“That’s  all  right.  But  there  have  been  strong  men  and 
good  fighters  since  his  day.” 

He  made  several  pretended  efforts  to  oblige  them,  but 
the  awful  lack  of  harmony  finally  convinced  the  girls  that 
he  really  couldn’t  play. 

Then  they  went  out  on  the  piazza  again  to  enjoy  the 
cool  breeze. 

A  couple  of  neighbors  came  by  and  stopped,  a  thing 
that  happened  nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

They  were  both  farmers,  and  they  talked  of  the  apple 
and  cheese  crop,  and  little  or  nothing  was  said  about  the 
Tom  Smith  racket. 

They  asked  Fred,  though,  several  questions  that  were 
quite  personal  in  their  nature.  But  he  told  them  he  was 
only  a  general  trader,  that  he  had  a  little  money,  and 
would  buy  anything  he  could  see  money  in. 

Of  course  thev  both  invited  him  to  come  over  to  their 
places  and  look  at  their  cheese  and  butter.  They  told  him 
maybe  he  could  get  a  bargain. 

“Well,  all  I  know  about  cheese  and  butter,”  said  he,  “is 
from  eating  them.  I  know  good  butter  when  I  get  a  piece 
of  it  in  my  mouth,  and  I  can  say  the  same  about  cheese. 
Generally  you  farmers  keep  posted  on  those  two  products 
of  your  farms,  and  it  takes  a  mighty  shrewd  fellow  to  get 
any  of  it  at  less  than  the  market  price.  But  I’ll  come 
over,  though,  and  take  a  look  at  what  you  have  for  sale.” 

Monday  morning  was  the  beginning  of  his  second  week 
at  the  Ragland  place. 

About  nine  o’clock  Mr.  Hodge,  “the  greenhorn,”  drove 
over  in  a  little  wagon  to  take  him  over  to  see  his  colt. 

The  girls  didn’t  like  it,  and  Emma  advised  Fred  quietly 
not  to  waste  any  time  with  the  old  “greenhorn.” 

“He  is  just  as  green  as  grass,”  said  she.  “He  will  al¬ 
most  talk  you  to  death  and  won’t  say  anything  that  is 
worth  listening  to.” 

“Well,  he  seems  to  be  a  good  sort  of  an  old  fellow.  I 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  so  I  guess  I’ll  take  a  ride  over 
there.”  And  he  went  along  with  the  old  man. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Beckie  and  Emma  drove  over  to 
Nick  Williams’  place  and  borrowed  his  violin,  and  they 
had  it  there  ready  for  him  when  he  returned  from  Hodge’s 
place.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  house  when  both  of 
them  told  him  that  they  had  the  violin  and  wanted  to 
hear  him  play. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  BUYS  A  HORSE  AND  SADDLE. 

Fred  laughingly  went  into  the  parlor  and  found  the  vio- 

i;..  H./.  twin,,-  r»n  llu,  IwwvL  ial.lfl _  _ 
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He  took  it  up  and  saw  that  it  was  a  very  common  in¬ 
strument,  indeed;  but  he  resined  the  bow  and  drew  it 
across  the  strings,  whilst  the  two  sisters  listened  in  the 
greatest  expectancy. 

Then  he  asked  Beckie  to  play  a  tune  on  the  piano. 

“What  tune  do  you  want?”  she  inquired. 

“Oh,  any  old  thing  will  do.” 

She  played  a  very  familiar  tune  and  he  accompanied  her 
on  the  violin. 

She  saw  that  he  was  a  master  of  the  instrument. 

She  had  played  the  tune  about  half  way  through,  when 
she  stopped,  looked  up  at  him  and  said : 

“Mr.  Peterson,  I  want  to  hear  you  play  alone.” 

“All  right.”  And  he  played  several  airs  only  as  he 
could  play. 

Of  course  the  girls  were  charmed. 

“Now  sing  a  song  and  play  at  the  same  time.” 

He  did  so. 

The  mother,  hearing  his  voice,  came  in  from  the  kitchen. 

“Mother,”  exclaimed  Beckie,  “he  is  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  musician  I  ever  heard  play.  Nick  Williams  plays 
by  main  strength  and  without  any  regard  to  time.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  you  are  the  most  suspicious  girl  I 
ever  saw,”  he  laughed. 

“Oh,  you  can’t  fool  me!”  she  returned,  shaking  her 
finger  at  him.  “Just  lay  down  that  violin  and  sit  down 
at  the  piano.” 

“Great  Scott!  You  surely  don’t  want  to  hear  me  play 
on  that  instrument  after  listening  to  the  violin,  do  you?” 

“Yes,  1  do.  1  think  I’ve  discovered  you,  and  I  want 
you  to  stop  fooling.” 

“Why,  Beckie,  how  you  do  talk!”  exclaimed  her  mother. 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  think,  too,”  said  Emma.  “I  never 
heard  her  talk  so  to  any  young  man  before  in  my  life,  and 
I’m  just  wondering  what  Mr.  Peterson  thinks  of  her.” 

“Oh,  you  dull  goose!”  retorted  Beckie,  “you  can’t  see  a 
mountain  until  it  tumbles  down  on  you.”  And  she  pushed 
Fred  down  on  the  stool  and  ordered  him  to  play. 

“All  right.  If  you’ll  just  forgive  me  for  the  lack  of 
harmony.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  promise  to  forgive  you  until  you  play 
and  sing.” 

“All  right.”  And  he  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began 
playing  with  his  very  best  skill. 

She  looked  around  at  Emma  and  nodded  her  head,  as 
much  as  to  say: 

“I  told  you  so.” 

The  elder  sister’s  eyes  fairly  bulged  as  she  listened. 

The  mother  seemed  to  be  much  surprised,  too. 

He  played  and  sang  several  songs,  whilst  the  mother 
and  two  daughters  remained  perfectly  quiet,  but  thor¬ 
oughly  entranced. 

When  he  ceased  Reekie  asked : 

“Mr.  Peterson,  whv  have  you  been  fooling  us  so?  Sister 
and  1  have  been  exposing  our  lnck  of  musical  abilities 
whilst  you  were  simply  laughing  in  your  sleeve  at  us.  I'll 


never  touch  those  keys  again  while  you  are  stopping  with 
us.  I’m  almost  angry  with  you.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  angry  I’ll  never  touch  the  keys  again, 
either.” 

Both  the  girls  were  considerably  excited  when  they 
learned  what  a  skillful  musician  he  was. 

They  then  went  out  on  the  piazza,  for  it  was  at  the 
time  of  day  vrhen  the  household  work  was  finished. 

The  old  man  was  out  on  the  farm  looking  after  things. 
Fred  talked  with  the  mother  and  two  girls  interestingly 
until  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  to  the  kitchen  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  evening  meal. 

The  old  man  came  in  about  sunset  and  pretty  soon  sup¬ 
per  was  announced. 

At  the  table  Beckie  told  her  father  that  Mr.  Peterson 
was  the  finest  musician  she  had  ever  heard,  either  on  the 
violin  or  the  piano. 

“What!  Can  he  play  the  piano?” 

“Yes;  he  plays  it  beautifully,  though  he  tried-  to  make 
us  believe  he  couldn’t.  He  has  just  been  playing  off  on 
us.” 

“Well,  no  harm  has  been  done  if  he  has.  He  played  off 
on  Tom  Smith,  too,  and  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  Tom,  for  he  will  he  very  careful  hereafter 
about  running  up  against  strangers.” 

That  evening  Fred  played  and  sang  for  them  until  bed¬ 
time,  and  it  looked  as  though  Beckie  was  making  her 
threat  good  not  to  touch  the  keys  of  the  piano  while  he 
stayed  in  the  house. 

They  made  him  do  all  the  playing  during  the  evening. 

The  next  morning  Fred  said  he  would  walk  over  to  the 
postoffice,  mail  some  letters  and  see  if  there  was  anything 
there  for  him. 

The  girls  offered  to  drive  him  over,  but  he  said  that  he 
expected  to  remain  around  there  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  to  see  what  lie  could  pick  up  in  the  way  of 
trade.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  make  back  the  twenty 
dollars  he  had  paid  for  his  board. 

“Oh,  I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  do  that  right  here."  said 
Ragland.  “You’d  better  buy  my  stock  of  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter.” 


“I'm  afraid  to  tackle  it,"  said  he,  “as  it  is  out  of  my 
line,  and  then  it  is  perishable  goods,  I  guess  I'd  better  let 
it  alone.” 

The  girls,  however,  insisted  on  driving  him  over,  saying 
if  he  wanted  to  stay  there  all  day,  they  could  bring  back 
the  mail  and  leave  him  there. 

He  consented  to  that,  and  an  hour  after  breakfast  they 
drove  off  in  the  light  wagon. 

Beckie  wanted  to  drive,  and  so  did  Emma  and  Fred. 

“Well,  we  won’t  fight  about  it,”  said  Fred.  “I'll  sit  be¬ 
tween  you,  although  it  will  be  rather  crowded,  anil  hold 
both  of  you  on  the  seat.” 

They  protested  that  they  didn't  need  any  holding. 

“  I  hat's  all  right,"  said  he.  “I've  got  to  do  something. 
If  you  won't  let  me  drive  I'll  hold  both  of  vou  around  the 
waist.” 
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They  were  jolly  girls  and  really  didn’t  object  to  famil¬ 
iarity  of  that  kind. 

Every  time  the  wagon  jolted  he  squeezed  both  the  girls, 
which  caused  them  to  laugh  and  utter  little  feminine 
?  screams. 

»  Of  course  when  they  met  anyone  in  the  road  he  with¬ 
drew  his  arms,  and  when  they  were  passing  a  farmhouse 
he  released  them,  not  caring  to  subject  them  to  any 
neighborhood  gossip. 

‘Air.  Peterson,'’  said  Decide,  "I  guess  you’ve  had  expe¬ 
rience  flirting  with  girls?” 

^  “Yes,  a  little  bit.  But  I’m  careful  never  to  subject 
them  to  gossip.” 

“My,  such  prudence  in  a  young  man  I  never  heard  of 
*  before,”  said  Beckie. 

“That’s  it.  There’s  an  old  saying  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  discretion  in  courtship  holds  just 
as  good.”  ‘ 

“Courtship!  Why,  who  are  you  courting  Mr.  Peterson?” 
“Why,  both  you  girls,  of  course.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  court  both  of  us.” 

“'Yes  I  can.  I  can  court  half  a  dozen  at  once.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  how  you  can.” 

“Why,  with  my  arms  around  two,  and  two  sitting  on 
my  knees,  and  still  two  more  leaning  on  my  shoulders  with 
an  arm  around  my  neck.” 

The  girls  laughed  heartily,  and  said  it  was  courting  by 

t  wholesale,  and  they  kept  up  a  noisy  chattering  all  the  way 
to  the  postoffice. 

When  they  reached  there  they  saw  some  four  or  five 
wagons  belonging  to  neighbors  who  had  come  in  to  trade. 

They  dismounted  and  went  into  the  postoffice  for  their 
mai1 

Free  received  several  letters. 

Each  of  the  girls  received  one  from  a  friend. 

Then  there  were  several  papers  for  Peterson. 

Inside  the  store  was  the  old  greenhorn,  Hodge,  an/l  of 
course  he  at  once  began  asking  them  questions. 

He  told  Fred  that  he  had  his  colt  there  with  him  and 
wanted  to  make  a  trade. 

“Well,  wait  till  I  see  the  ladies  off  home  and  I’ll  talk 
to  you  about  that  colt.  But  T  tell  you  now,  I  don  t  care  to 
^  own  a  colt.  I’d  rather  own  a  well -broken  horse.”  And 
then  he  bought  a  pound  of  candy  for  each  of  the  girls  and 
a  bag  of  tobacco  for  the  old  man  and  a  present  for  Mrs. 
Ragland,  after  which  he  went  out  to  assist  the  girls  into 
the  wagon. 

|  They  kept  him  there  for  quite  awhile  talking. 

They  wanted  to  know  what  time  they  could  drive  back 
to  the  store  after  him. 

“Really,  I  can’t  say.  It  isn’t  at  all  necessary  for  you  to 
do  ?/)  anyway.  T’d  just  as  soon  walk  back  as  to  ride.  Be¬ 
sides,  1  may  buy  a  horse  and  ride  home  horseback.” 

The  girl  drove  off  and  Fred  returned  to  join  a  group  of 
farmer-,  who  were  standing  around  in  front  of  the  country 

Wk  kUjth.  figHfl  jj, 

Jiodge  at  once  began  on  him  about  .selling  him  his,  colt. 


“That  colt  is  all  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  he  is  too  young. 
He  isn’t  broken  well  enough.” 

“Yes,  he  is,”  said  the  old  fellow.  “He’s  over  two  years 
old,  and  a  young  horse  is  much  easier  to  trade  than  an 
old  one,  for  he  hasn’t  learned  any  tricks.  Every  old  horse 
is  apt  to  have  some  tricks,  such  as  balking,  lying  down  in 
the  shafts,  or  kicking  and  biting.  That  air  colt  of  mine 
ain’t  got  no  tricks  at  all,  but  if  you  don’t  want  him  Lige 
Anderson  has  got  a  mighty  good  saddle  horse  here  and  he 
wants  to  trade.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  different  thing.  A  good  saddle  horse  is 
easier  to  dispose  of.  Where  is  he?” 

“Here,  Lige,  come  here,”  called  Hodge,  and  he  beck¬ 
oned  to  a  dull-looking  sort  of  a  fellow  who  was  talking  to 
two  other  men  some  ten  paces  distant  from  where  they 
were  standing.  “Here’s  Mr.  Peterson.  He  wants  to  buy  a 
good  saddle  horse.  I’ve  been  trying  to  sell  him  my  colt, 
but  he  don’t  want  the  colt.  He  says  he’s  too  young,  and 
ain’t  well  broke  to  harness  or  saddle.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  show  you  my  horse.  Just  come  this 
way.”  And  he  started  off  towards  the  post  where  stood  a 
good-looking  animal. 

Fred  noticed  some  of  the  men  smiling,  but  he  thought 
they  were  laughing  at  the  oddities  of  the  “greenhorn,” 
who  kept  on  talking  as  though  he  were  wound  up  like  a 
clock  to  run  a  given  length  of  time  without  cessation. 

Fred  looked  at  the  animal  and  wasn’t  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  him,  yet  lie  seemed  to  be  all  right  with  the 
exception  that  he  was  rather  dull-spirited. 

“What  do  you  want  for  him,  Mr.  Anderson?”  h 'e  asked. 

“Well,  he  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  of  any  man’s 
money.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  horse’s  teeth  and  saw  that  he  was 
fully  ten  years  old,  but  Anderson  insisted  that  he  was 
only  eight. 

“That’s  all.  right,  Mr.  Anderson,  but  his  teeth  tells  a 
different  story.  He  has  passed  Iris  tenth  year.  You  have 
simply  made  a  mistake  in  your  count.” 

“No,  sir.  I  haven’t  made  any  mistake,”  persisted  the 
owner. 

“Well,  then  you  should  have  pulled  his  teeth  so  as  not 
to  have  them  contradict  you.” 

The  men  who  were  looking  on  smiled  broadly,  but  said 
nothing. 

Fred  turned  to  one  of  them  and  asked  him  to  look  at  his 
teeth  and  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  his  age. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  a  good  judge,  mister,”  said  the  fellow. 

But  he  looked  at  the  horse’s  mouth  and  said  he  really 
didn’t  know  whether  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

“I  tell  you  he  is  only  eight  years  old,”  persisted  Ander¬ 
son. 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  got  a  hundred  dollars  that  says 
ho  is  ten  years  old.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  want  to  risk 
a  hundred  dollars  on  it  T’ll  put  up  rigid  here,  and  I’m  not 
a  betting  man,  either.  But  when  I  see  a  dead  sure  tiling 
like  Ibis  Pm  willing  to  bet  and  repent  of  it  afterwards.” 
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“But  never  mind  about  his  age.  I'll  pace  him  around 
a  little  bit  to  see  what  sort  of  movements  he  lias.'’  And 
with  that  he  mounted  the  horse  and  put  him  through 
his  paces  for  about  ten  minutes. 

He  wasn’t  very  rapid  in  his  movements,  but  he  was 
easy  under  the  saddle. 

He  returned  and  dismounted  and  Anderson  removed 
the  saddle. 

“I’ll  give  you  seventy-five  dollars/’  said  he.  “I’m  not 
buying  him  for  my  own  use,  but  for  a  trade.  Perhaps  I 
can  ride  him  elsewhere  and  sell  him  or  swap  him.” 

“Gosh!  That  horse  is  worth  more’n  a  hundred  dollars,” 
said  the  “greenhorn,”  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  do  all 
the  talking. 

“Well,  maybe  he  is,”  assented  Fred,  good-naturedly, 
“but  I  may  have  to  feed  him  for  a  month  or  so  and  he 
might  cost  me  a  hundred  dollars  before  I  can  get  rid  of 
him.  I  am  not  buving  horses  for  fun,  but  for  what  I  can 
make  off  of  them.” 

“Mister,”  said  the  “greenhorn,”  “lemme  tell  you  about 
that  thar  hoss.  I’ve  knowed  him  ever  since  he  was  a  colt. 
Thar  ain’t  no  other  hoss  like  him  in  this  ’ere  county — no, 
thar  ain’t.  I  only  wish  he  was  mine.  I’d  advise  you  to 
buy  him.  He  is  a  mighty  good  hoss  to  trade  on.  I  dare 
say  inside  of  a  couple  of  weeks  you  could  trade  for  a  two 
hundred  dollar  horse.  He  goes^  as  easy  under  the  saddle 
as  a  rocking  chair.” 

“Oh,  yes;  he  goes  easy  enough,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  don’t 
think  he  has  much  speed.” 

“Gosh!  You  haven’t  seen  him  run  yet.  But  you  don’t 
expect  to  get  a  race  horse  for  a  hundred  dollars,  do  you?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  But  he  isn’t  a  race  horse  and  I  wouldn’t 
buy  him  for  one.  I  once  bought  a  young  horse  from  a  fel¬ 
low  who  didn't  know  much  about  horses,  and  I  soon  found 
that  he  had  speed  and  bottom,  so  I  put  him  in  the  hands 
of  a  trainer.  T  got  him  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  four  months  later  I  sold  him  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
for  he  developed  into  a  first-class  racer  and  made  his  mile 
in  two  minutes  and  twenty-five  seconds.” 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  several  of  the  bystanders,  and  the 
“greenhorn”  “Goshed”  with  them. 

“Well,  he  ain’t  no  race  horse,  and  you  won’t  never  get 
any  five  thousand  dollars  for  him,  hut  he  is  a  good,  easv- 
going  animal,  and  will  do  a  lot  of  good  work,  and  besides, 
he  is  safe.  He  has  never  been  knowed  to  run  away,  and  he 
don’t  kick,  neither.  1  tell  you  I’ve  knowed  him  all  his 
life,  and  if  you  want  a  good,  safe  animal  you'd  better  buy 
him.” 

Fred  again  looked  the  horse  over,  shook  his  head  and 
remarked : 

“He  may  he  all  that,  but  seventy-five  dollars  is  all  I’ll 
give  for  him.” 

“Mister,  you  are  losing  the  chance  of  your  life,”  per¬ 
sisted  the  “greenhorn." 

“Maybe  I  am,  but  1’tn  voung  yt*t,  and  maybe  I'll  run 
across  some  better  bargains.” 


And  he  then  handed  the  reins  over  to  Anderson,  which 
they  all  thought  meant  there  would  be  no  trade. 

“Say,  Anderson,”  called  the  “greenhorn/’  “you  won’t 
take  less  than  a  hundred  for  him,  eh?” 

“No,  I  don’t  want  to,  for  he  is  worth  even-  penny  of 
that.” 

“So  he  is!  So  he  is!  But  I  want  to  see  a  trade.  Can’t 
you  let  him  go  at  ninety-five?” 

“Then  sell  hiin  to  Mr.  Hodge,”  said  Fred. 

“Gosh!”  said  the  old  man,  “I’ve  got  horses  for  sale  my¬ 
self.  Got  more’n  I  want;  but  if  I  wanted  to  buy  I’d  give 
ninety-five  dollars  for  him  as  quick  as  lightning.” 

“I’ll  give  you  eighty  for  him,”  said  Fred. 

Anderson  shook  his  head  and  offered  to  let  him  go  at 
ninety.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  give  you  ninety  for  him  if 
you’ll  throw  in  the  saddle.” 

V 

“The  saddle  ain’t  mine,”  said  Anderson. 

“To  whom  does  it  belong?” 

“It  belongs  to  Mr.  Hodge.  I  borrowed  it  from  him.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Hodge,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the 
“greenhorn,”  “if  you  are  so  anxious  to  see  a  trade,  throw 
in  the  saddle.” 

Hodge  looked  at  Anderson  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
then  asked : 

“Will  you  gimme  five  dollars  for  the  saddle?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  so,  rather  than  miss  the  trade.”  And  the 
trade  was  made. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  Fred  paid  the  money  over  to  Anderson  the  bystand¬ 
ers  wore  broad  smiles  on  their  sun-browned  faces. 

There  was  some  little  whispering  among  them  and  then 
a  batch  of  them  went  into  a  grocery  that  had  a  bar-room 
in  the  rear  of  it. 

The  “greenhorn”  invited  Fred  to  go  in  and  have  a  drink, 
too.  • 

“No,  thank  you;  I  never  drink.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  take  a  drink  on  your  good  luck  in 
getting  such  a  bargain.”  And  with  that  the  old  fellow  fol¬ 
lowed  the  little  crowd,  and  they  all  drank  cheap  whisky, 
and  came  out  wiping  their  mouths  on  their  coat  sleeves. 

Fred  put  the  saddle  on  the  horse  again,  and.  looking  at 
his  watch,  noticed  that  it  would  be  about  noon  by  the 
time  he  could  reach  the  Ragland  farm;  so  he  mounted, 
and,  shaking  hands  with  the  “greenhorn,"  Anderson  and 
a  few  others,  rode  away. 

He  noticed  that  the  horse  was  an  easy-going  animal,  but 
not  disposed  to  go  very  fast. 

“Old  fellow,  if  1  had  a  pair  of  spurs."  he  said  to  the 
horse,  “Ft!  make  you  accelerate  your  pace  a  little  hit.  But 
I  haven't  a  pair  up  here,  and  probably  couldn't  find  a  pair. 
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I  £110?$.  though,  that  1  haven't  made  any  bargain,  but  I’m 
not  billed  to  lose  much  on  you.  You'll  help  me  out  in 
keeping  up  my  character  as  a  trader.” 

When  he  reached  the  farmhouse,  he  rode  through  the 
wagon  gate  straight  to  the  barn. 

There  was  no  one  about,  so  he  took  off  the  saddle  and 
bridle  and. put  the  horse  into  one  of  the  empty  stalls. 

He  then  took  the  liberty  of  giving  him  a  feed  of  corn 
and  fodder. 

He  was  about  to  go  to  the  house  when  Ragland  and  the 
men  came  up  from  the  orchard  for  dinner. 

“Oh,  you  gof  back,  eh?”  greeted  Ragland. 

“Yes;  I  returned  on  horseback.  I  bought  a  horse  from 
a  man  named  Anderson.” 

“Anderson!  What  Anderson  did  you  buy  him  from?” 

“Well,  I  guess  his  name  was  Lige,  at  least  I  heard  some 
of  them  call  him  Lige.” 

“Say,  where  is  that  horse?” 

“I  put  him  in  one  of  the  stalls.” 

The  farmer  and  two  of  his  hired  men  went  inside  and 
took  a  look  at  the  animal  as  he  stood  quietly  in  his  stall. 

“Lead  him  out,  Bill,”  said  Ragland. 

One  of  the  hired  men  when  he  saw  the  animal  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Well,  I'll  be  hanged!” 

The  other  one  burst  into  a  regular  horse  laugh. 

Ragland  turned  to  Fred  and  asked : 

“What  did  you  pay  for  that  horse?” 

“Ninety  dollars  for  him  and  the  saddle.” 

“Say,  Peterson,  did  you  ever  buy  a  horse  before?” 

“Yes,  many  a  time.” 

“Ever  been  taken  in  and  done  for?” 

“No;  I  never  bought  a  horse  and  sold  him  again  with¬ 
out  making  something  on  him.  I've  swapped  several 
times,  and  always  got  the  best  of  it.” 

“Well,  you've  been  taken  in  and  done  for  this  time, 
sure.  That  horse  ain’t  worth  forty  dollars,  except  just  to 
ride  him  around  at  a  walk.  There's  no  work  in  him.  He 
v  as  just  born  lazy,  and,  what's  more,  he  is  a  regular  stump- 
sucker.” 

“Anything  else?”  Fred  asked,  coolly. 

“Yes;  he  won’t  work  in  harness.  He  balks  if  you  whip 
him;  he  lies  down,  and  to  keep  him  fat  you've  got  to  give 
him  enough  corn  and  fodder  to  keep  two  horses  in  prime 
condition.  I  know  that  horse  well.  If  he’s  a  year  old  lie  s 
ten,  and,  what's  more,  Anderson  never  owned  him  a  day 
in  his  life.  He  belongs  to  Mr.  Hodge,  vdiom  we  all  call 
the  ‘Greenhorn.’  ” 

Instantly  Fred  saw  he  had  been  taken  in  and  done  foi. 

He  understood  then  why  the  ‘greenhorn  did  so  much 
talking  in  the  trade,  but  not  a  word  would  he  utter  in  the 

way  erf  explanation. 

“I  tell  you  you’ve  been  swindled.  Was  Hodge  there 
when  you  bought  hirn?” 

“Yea,”  said  Fred.  “He  wanted  to  sell  me  that  colt  of 
his,  but  I  told  him  I  didn’t  want  such  a  young  animal.  I 
wanted  one  that  had  been  well  broken.” 


“Well,  he  is  broken,  and  he  will  break  you,  too,  if  you 
don’t  get  rid  of  him.  He’s  got  more  mean  tricks  than  any 
horse  I’ve  ever  seen,  and  I've  owned  many  in  my  day. 
He'll  kick  worse  than  any  mule  you  ever  heard  of.  He'll 
lie  down  in  the  shafts,  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  the  worst 
stump-sucker  ever  known  in  this  county.  He  will  get  a 
grip  on  a  stump  and  will  cling  to  it  like  a  bug,  as  though 
he  wanted  to  eat  it  up.” 
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“Well,  then,  I've  got  a  job  on  my  hands.” 

“You  bet  you  have!  He’ll  kick  at  a  fly.  So  you  want 
to  keep  away  from  his  heels.” 

“Oh,  I'll  break  him  from  kicking.” 

“Well,  if  you  do  so,  it's  something  nobody  else  could  do, 
and  a  lot  of  people  have  tried  it.”  And  with  that  Ragland 
picked  up  a  stick  and  began  tickling  the  horse's  hind  leg. 

Then  his  hoof  flew  out  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 

“There,  did  you  see  that?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “Now  you  wait  and  let  me  show  you 
a  trick  that  will  beat  that.  Have  you  got  a  rope  on  the 
place?” 

“Yes,  certainlv.” 

“Will  you  let  me  have  a  piece?” 

Ragland  immediately  ordered  one  of  the  hired  men  to 
get  him  a  rope,  and  Fred  proceeded  to  put  into  operation 
his  old  remedy  for  kicking  horses* 

Ragland  and  his  hired  men  watched  him. 

He  put  a  loop  around  the  horse's  nose  and  one  around 
his  hind  hoofs,  fixing  it'  so  gently  that  the  horse  was  not 
provoked  to  kick. 

When  he  had  fixed  him  he  took  up  a  stick  and  tickled 
the  horse  so  that  lie  kicked  out  viciously  and  got  the  full 
force  of  the  kick  on  his  nose,  which  so  startled  him  that 
he  began  prancing  around  and  making  other  kicks  in 
rapid  succession. 

“Oh,  don't  he  kick,  though!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  hired 
men. 

“Yes,  so  he  does,”  said  Fred,  “but  he  will  soon  stop  it. 
You  notice  whenever  he  kicks  he  gets  the  full  force  of  it 
on  his  nose,  and  when  he  learns  he  is  kicking  himself  he 
will  stop.” 

Ragland  said  nothing,  but  kept  watching. 

Fred  tickled  the  horse  to  provoke  him  to  kick,  until  at 
last  the  horse  refused  to  move  his  hind  foot. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  bet  you  fifty  dollars  a  hornet 
couldn’t  provoke  him  to  kick.” 

Ragland  took  up  a  stick  and  sharpened  it  so  as  to  stick 
the  horse  rather  sharply,  and,  although  he  would  prance 
around,  not  a  kick  would  he  make. 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  Ragland. 

Fred  removed  the  rope,  and  witli  his  hands  took  such 
liberties  with  the  horse’s  hind  hoofs  that  it  astonished  the 
farmer  and  his  hired  men. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “I  can  break  him  from  balking  just 
as  easily.”  And  for  the  first  day  he  may  lie  down  in  the 
shafts,  but  that  will  be  the  last  time.  Maybe  I've  been 
taken  in  and  done  for,  but  he  will  be  a  changed  horse  be¬ 
fore  I  get  through  with  him.” 
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‘‘Well,  let’s  go  in  to  dinner,”  said  Ragland,  and  they 
did  so. 

At  the  table  he  told  his  wife  and  daughters  about  Peter¬ 
son  having  bought  Hodge’s  kicking,  balking  and  halting 
horse  for  ninety  dollars  with  an  old  saddle  thrown  in. 

‘‘Why,  Mr.  Peterson,  Pm  astonished  at  you,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ragland. 

•  “Just  wait  a  week,  Mrs.  Ragland,  and  I’ll  show  you  a 
different  sort  of  a  horse.  I’ve  broken  him  from  kicking 
already.” 

“Eph,  has  he?” 

“Yes,  1  believe  he  has,”  he  drawled,  and  he  told  her 
how  it  was  done. 

That  afternoon  Fred  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Terry,  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  come  out  and  meet  him  as  a  stranger  at  Rag¬ 
land’s  farm,  as  he  wanted  him  to  help  him  out  in  a  joke. 

Three  days  later  Terry  appeared  and  applied  for  a 
week's  board  at  the  Ragland  farm. 

He,  too,  claimed  that  he  was  a  horse  trader. 

Meanwhile,  Fred  had  been  breaking  the  animal  of  his 
balking  and  lying  down  in  the  shafts. 

He  had  also  broken  him  of  the  habit  of  stump-sucking 
by  sprinkling  cayenne,  pepper  on  nearly  a  dozen  stumps, 
to  which  he  let  the  horse  have  access. 

A  few  days  later  Terry  paid  Fred  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  horse  to  the  profound  astonishment  of  Ragland 
and  all  his  hired  men. 

He  brought  a  pair  of  spurs  with  him,  and  the  liberal 
application  of  the  rowels  made  him  quicken  his  pace  to  a 
marked  degree. 

When  Ragland  told  it  at  the  postoffice  that  Peterson 
had  sold  the  horse  for  three  hundred  dollars,  after  break¬ 
ing  him  of  some  of  his  bad  habits,  it  seemed  utterly  in¬ 
credible  to  some  of  the  neighbors. 

It  had  gone  all  around  the  neighborhood  howr  the 
“greenhorn”  had  done  up  the  young  man  who  had  licked 
Tom  Smith,  and  whenever  Fred  appeared  at  the  office  or 
met  any  of  them  on  the  highway  there  was  a  broad  grin  on 
their  faces. 

Terry  rode  down  to  the  postoffice  several  times  to  let  the 
people  see  that  he  had  bought  the  horse  and  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  changed  considerably. 

When  the  “greenhorn”  heard  of  it  he  fairly  gasped. 

He  had  been  afraid  to  meet  Fred  for  a  week,  but  he  had 
the  nerve  to  congratulate  him. 

Said  he: 

“I  knowed  he  was  a  good  horse.” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “and  you  knew  he  was  a  horse  with  bad 
habits.  I  had  to  break  him  of  kicking,  balking  and  lying 
down  in  the  shafts.  He  would  suck  a  stump  like  a  calf 
would  its  mother.  Rut  you  didn't  tell  me  anything  about 
that.” 

“Well,  you  didn't  ask  me.  mister.” 

“I  didn’t  wish  to.  I  saw  that  he  had  been  badlv  trained. 
If  you  or  any  of  your  neighbors  have  got  any  like  him  that 
you  want  to  sell  for  ninety  dollars  bring  them  around.  I'll 
take  all  I  can  get.” 


It  was  a  splendid  bluff,  but  bred  laughed  at  himself  fr<- 
quently  for  being  fooled  for  once  in  his  life,  and  by  a  man 
who  was  accused  by  all  of  his  neighbors  of  being  a  regu¬ 
lar  “greenhorn.” 

“I  guess  you’ve  got  the  laugh  on  them,  though,”  said 
Terry,  “and  perhaps  these  people  around  here  think  you’ve 
done  me  about  as  well  as  the  “greenhorn”  did  you.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We  have  to  help  each  other  out,  you 
know;  but  really  I  believe  the  horse  could  be  sold  now  lor 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  cash.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  no  doubt  of  it.  He  wrorks  splendidly  under 
the  saddle  and  rides  as  easily  as  a  rocking  chair;  but  I'm 
not  going  to  offer  him  for  sale.” 

Fred  hired  one  of  Ragland’s  horses  and  they  rode  all 
about  the  country.  The  Ragland  girls  visited  the  neigh¬ 
bors  with  them  and  a  jolly  time  they  had. 

Everywhere  Fearnot  was  regarded  as  the  sharpest  trader 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Several  of  them  asked  Terry  what  he  would  take  for  his 
horse. 

“Not  a  cent  less  than  four  hundred  dollars,”  he  replied. 
Well,  you  can’t  get  that  for  him  anywhere  about  here.” 
No,  but  I  will  farther  down  the  country.  A  good  saddle 
horse  always  commands  a  good  price  in  the  city.  Peterson 
made  a  good  profit  on  him,  and  I  guess  I’ll  make  some¬ 
thing  on  him,  too,  if  I  sell  him,  but  he  is  such  an  easy 
rider  that  1  guess  I’ll  hold  on  to  him.” 

Terry  remained  there  two  weeks,  by  which  time  Fred’s  ( 
month  was  up. 

Then  the  horse  was  shipped  down  to  Utica,  and  Fred 
and  Terry  took  their  departure,  to  the  regret  of  the  Rag¬ 
land  girls  and  other  girls  on  the  farms  around. 

Quite  a  number  of  them  went  to  the  train  to  see  them 

off. 


to 


Both  the  Ragland  sisters  begged  them  to  let  them  hear 
from  them. 


“Terry,  said  Fred  on  the  train,  “we  will  cease  to  be 
friends  if  you  ever  tell  this  joke  on  me.  I'm  out  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  ninety  dollars  I  paid  for  that  horse,  but 
Td  rather  lose  it  than  to  have  our  sporting  friends  get 
news  of  it.  I  o  be  taken  in  and  done  for  by  an  old  ‘ureen- 
horn*  will  always  be  a  reminder  to  me  that  I  don't  know 
as  much  as  1  think  I  do.” 

THE  END.  '  A 
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201  The  Bradys  and  the  Manhunters ;  or,  Down  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

202  The  Bradys  and  the  High  Rock  Mystery ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the 

Seven  Steps. 

203  The  Bradys  at  the  Block  House ;  or,  Rustling  the  Rustlers  on  the 

Frontier. 

204  The  Bradys  in  Baxter  Street ;  or,  The  House  Without  a  Door. 

205  The  Bradys  Midnight  Call ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Harlem  Heights. 

206  The  Bradys  Behind  the  Bars;  or,  Working  on  Blackwells  Island. 

207  The  Bradys  and  the  Brewer’s  Bonds ;  or,  Working  on  a  Wall 

Street  Case. 

208  The  Bradys  on  the  Bowery  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Missing  Girl. 

209  The  Bradys  and  the  Pawnbroker ;  or,  A  Very  Mysterious  Case. 

210  The  Bradys  and  the  Gold  Fakirs ;  or,  Working  for  the  Mint. 

211  The  Bradys  at  Bonanza  Bay ;  or.  Working  on  a  Million  Dollar 

Clew. 

212  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Riders ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Murder  at 

Wildtown. 

213  The  Bradys  and  Senator  Slam ;  or,  Working  With  Washington 

Crooks. 

214  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Nowhere ;  or,  Their  Very  Hardest 

Case 

215  The  Bradys  and  “No.  99"  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Mad  Million¬ 

aire. 

216  The  Bradys  at  Baffin’s  Bay ;  or,  The  Trail  Which  Led  to  the  Arc¬ 

tic. 

217  The  Bradys  and  Gim  Lee ;  or,  Working  a  Clew  in  Chinatown. 

218  The  Bradys  and  the  “Yegg”  Men ;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  on  the 

Road. 

219  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Banker ;  or,  Ferretting  Out  the  Wall 

Street  Thieves. 

220  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Cat ;  or,  Working  Among  the  Card 

Crooks  of  Chicago. 

221  The  Bradys  and  the  Texas  Oil  King ;  or.  Seeking  a  Clew  in  the 

Southwest. 

222  The  Bradys  and  the  Night  Hawk  ;  or,  New  York  at  Midnight. 

223  The  Bradys  in  the  Bad  Lands  ;  or,  Hot  work  in  South  Dakota. 

224  The  Bradys  at  Breakneck  Hall ;  or,  The  Mysterious  House  on  the 

Harlem. 

225  The  Bradys  and  the  Fire  Marshal ;  or,  Hot  WTork  in  Horners- 

ville. 

226  The  Bradys  and  the  Three  Sheriffs ;  or,  Doing  a  Turn  in  Ten¬ 

nessee. 

227  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Smugglers  ;  or,  A  Hot  Trail  on  the 

Pacific  Coast 

228  The  Bradys’  Boomerang ;  or,  Shaking  Up  the  Wall  Street  Wire 

Tappers. 

229  The  Bradys  Among  the  Rockies ;  or,  Working  Away  Out  West. 

230  The  Bradys  and  Judge  Lynch;  or,  After  the  Arkansas  Terror. 

231  The  Bradys  and  the  Bagg  Boys ;  or,  Hustling  in  the  Black  Hills. 

232  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Bangs  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Mississippi 

Steamer. 

233  The  Bradys  in  Maiden  Lane  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Diamond  Crooks. 

234  The  Bradys  and  Wells-Fargo  Case  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 

tana  Mail. 

235  The  Bradys  and  “Bowery  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Crooks  of  Coon  Alley. 

236  The  Bradys  at  Bushel  Bend ;  or,  Smoking  Out  the  Chinese  Smug¬ 

glers. 

237  The  Bradys  and  the  Messenger  Boy ;  or,  The  A.  D.  T.  Mystery. 

238  The  Bradys  and  the  Wire  Gang ;  or,  The  Great  Race-Track 

Swindle. 

239  The  Bradys  Among  the  Mormons ;  or,  Secret  Work  in  Salt  Lake 

City. 

240  The  Bradys  and  “Fancy  Frank”  ;  or,  The  Velvet  Gang  of  Flood 

Bar 

241  The  Bradys  at  Battle  Cliff ;  or,  Chased  Up  the  Grand  Canyon. 

242  The  Bradys  and  “Mustang  Mike”  ;  or,  The  Man  With  the  Branded 

Hand. 
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A  (Dagazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  ete.,  of  (flestern  Life. 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  READ  IT. 


32  PAGES. 


PRICE  5  CENTS. 


32  PAGES. 


EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVER.’ 

All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild 
West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was  acquainted.  His  daring 
deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They 
form  the  base  of  the  most  dashing  stories  ever  published. 

Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and  i 
be  convinced:  <  1 


1  Young  Wild  West,  The  Prince  of  the  Saddle. 

2  Young  Wild  West’s  Luck  ;  or,  Striking  it  Rich  at  the  Hills. 

3  Young  Wild  West’s  Victory  ;  or,  The  Road  Agents’  Last  Hold-up. 

4  Young  Wild  West’s  Pluck  ;  or,  Bound  to  Beat  the  Bad  Men. 

5  Young  Wild  West’s  Best  Shot ;  or,  The  Rescue  of  Arietta. 

6  Young  Wild  West  at  Devil  Creek ;  ol%  Helping  to  Boom  a  New 

Town. 

7  Young  Wild  West’s  Surprise ;  or,  The  Indian  Chief’s  Legacy. 

8  Y#ung  Wild  West  Missing;  or,  Saved  by  an  Indian  Princess. 

9  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Detective ;  or,  The  Red  Riders  of  the 

Range. 

10  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Stake ;  or,  The  Jealousy  of  Arietta. 

11  Young  Wild  West’s  Nerve ;  or,  The  Nine  Golden  Bullets. 

12  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot ;  or,  A  New  Yorker  in  the 

West. 

13  Young  Wild  West’s  Triumph ;  or,  Winning  Against  Great  Odds. 

14  Young  Wild  West’s  Strategy  ;  or.  The  Comanche  Chief’s  Last  Raid. 

15  Young  Wild  West’s  Grit ;  or,  The  Ghost  of  Gauntlet  Gulch. 

16  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Day  ;  or.  The  Double  Wedding  at  Weston. 

17  Young  Wild  West’s  Great  Scheme  ;  or,  The  Building  of  a  Railroad. 

18  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Train  Robbers ;  or.  The  Hunt  for  the 

Stolen  Treasure. 

19  Young  Wild  West  on  His  Mettle;  or,  Four  Against  Twenty. 


20  Young  Wild  West’s  Ranch  ;  or,  The  Renegades  of  Riley’s  Run. 

21  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Trail  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Redskins. 

22  Young  Wild  West’s  Bargain  ;  or,  A  Red  Man  With  a  White  Heart. 

23  Young  Wild  West’s  Vacation ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  at  Roaring 

Ranch. 

24  Young  Wild  West  On  His  Muscle;  or,  Fighting  With  Nature’s 

Weapons. 

25  Young  Wild  West’s  Mistake ;  or,  Losing  a  Hundred  Thousand. 


26  Young  Wild  West  in  Deadwood ;  or,  The  Terror  of  Taper  Top. 

27  Young  Wild  West’s  Close  Call ;  or,  The  Raiders  of  Raw  Hide 

Ridge. 

28  Young  Wild  West  Trapped;  or,  The  Net  That  Would  Not  Hold 

Him. 

29  Young  Wild  West’s  Election  ;  or,  A  Mayor  at  Twenty. 

30  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cattle  Thieves;  or,  Breaking  Up  a  “Bad  J 

Gang.”  A 

31  Young  Wild  West’s  Mascot;  or,  The  Dog  That  Wanted  a  Master  • 

32  Young  Wild  West's  Challenge ;  or,  A  Combination  Hard  to  Beat 

33  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranch  Queen  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Cat-  ^ 

tie  Ropers. 

34  Young  Wild  West’s  Pony  Express ;  or,  Getting  the  Mail  Througl  l 

on  Time. 

35  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Big  Divide;  or,  The  Raid  of  the  Rene  \ 

gades. 

36  Young  Wild  West’s  Million  in  Gold  ;  or,  The  Boss  Boy  of  Boulder  \ 

37  Young  Wild  West  Running  the  Gantlet ;  or,  The  Pawnee  Chief’s 

Last  Shot. 

38  Young  Wild  WTest  and  the  Cowboys ;  or,  A  Hot 

Prairie. 

39  Young  Wild 

Rockies. 

40  Young  Wild 

Town. 

4  l  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Pan  Out;  or,  The  Battle  for  a  Silver  Mine 
4  2  Y'oung  West  and  the  Charmed  Arrow;  or.  The  White  Lily  of  the 
Kiowas. 


Time  on  the 
West’s  Rough  Riders ;  or,  The  Rose  Bud  of  the 
West’s  Dash  for  Life;  or,  A  Ride  that  Saved  a 


1 


4  3  Young  Wild  West’s  Great  Round  Up;  or.Corrnling  the  Ranch  Raiders 
44  Young  Y\  lid  ^Vest’s  Rifle  Rangers;  or.  Trailing  a  Bandit  King. 


45  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Russian  Duke;  or,  A  Lively’  Time  on 
Mountain  and  Plain. 


4  6  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Rio  Grande;  or.  Trapping  the  Mexican  Coiners.  ( 
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THE  STAGE. 

THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN'S  JOKE 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four?’ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 


300  K. — C  'ontainiug  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  I  a  *»00(*  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  froi&i 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  .  , e  Popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moi^ 


Ins  wonderful  little  book 
No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
4ad  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home’ amuse 
aent  and  amateur  shows. 


.  ,  instructions  for  or¬ 

ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  t>5.  ML  LPOON  8  JOKES.  I  his  is  one  of  tbe  most  original 
oke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  iarge  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc!,  of 
'  errence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
otain  a  copy  immediately. 

,  No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
pete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 


-Containing  the  lat 
-5t  jokes,  anecdote;  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
_-rer  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
stored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No,  18.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
■ail  instructions  for  constructing  a  window,  garden  either  in  town 
>r  country,  and  the  most  ap  roved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
lowers  at  hoinc.v  The  mosf  omplete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

‘shed. 

No,  30,  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
>n  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fib,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
castry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

^oolkS 

No,  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how’  to 
Hake  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 

•  racket*,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL- 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
•gription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 

‘  ?sether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
t  3;c,  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
•s  rations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES— Con- 
i  ning  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
;  --Dtis.  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 

'  %y  R  A,  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

*  No,  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
irg©  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  i 
with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

■So.  &.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST —By  Harry 
Kennedy,  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  <  delighting  m  Iti- 
-Udes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
~rt,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
neatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun I  in  it. 

'  No,  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTI.— A 
try  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
«.f  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
Dr  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  contains  more  for  the 
Honey  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
iook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
'-ackgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  .  .  ,, 

No  36  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
cue  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

^No^  52?  HOWTO  PLAY7  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
-ook  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
-age  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
kuction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No  66  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
ted  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
•omplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE.  „  „ 

13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE,— It 
r  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

about.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  ...  .. 

•«o.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
good  society  arid  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methodssof  ap- 
•  -  ri p g_tp  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

ri#  ^■twing-room. 

DECLAMATION.  _ 

'  -  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Duu  i 
Vaifct  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

.yh*  - aucy  standard  readings 


simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.-^-Giving  rules  for  conducting  d«c 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  bet§ 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  ITOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar> 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  c'‘ 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowTers,  which  n 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  !You  cannot  be  happ:* 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW7  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handson;  •. 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  bafl-room  and  at  parties 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  oil  in  all  popular  square 

dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lov* 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advic.fi,  rules  and  etiquett- 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interacting  things  not  get 
©rally  kn  wn. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  fall  instruction  In  tfc; 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  aad  abroad,  giving  tb? 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  IIOW  TO,  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. — One  of  th% 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  wo-rld 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  bea  itiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  bool 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  AN1MAL3 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsqmely  illustrated  aai 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th* 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AN1 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book;,  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bii<k 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J  Harringto? 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  coil 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keepi-a* 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fa 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eigh? 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  tbe  kind  ev-j* 
published, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  1£= 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  ThSC 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  fog 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  39.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  ani 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  port3.  hac^ 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making, 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  woe 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  th 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  everr 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  genera)  coir 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Coe 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangin'- 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brad- 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuab  . 
and  sensible  rules  for  btginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  i 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantgrn  Slides  and  othi 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  V 
Abney. 

No  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITAR  * 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Po*< 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shou’G 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  auth*e>- 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET —Complete  la 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  tbe  Annapolis  Nav*. 
Academy.  Also  containing  tbe  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  a^d  everything  a  bo. 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  UnitetfvStates  Navy.  Coni, 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  B«com*  g 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS, 
address  FRANK  TOUSEY.  Publisher,  24  Uniou  Square,  New  York 
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Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


Fearnot 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

and  the  Kidnappers;  or.  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child. 
Fearnot's  Quick  Work  ;  or,  The  Hold-Up  at  Eagle  1  ass. 
Fearnot  at  Silver  Gulch;  or,  Defying  a  King. 

Fearnot  on  the  Border ;  or,  Punishing  the  Mexican  Horse 
Stealers 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Charmed  Life  :  or.  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

Fred  Fearnot  Lost ;  or,  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Rescue  ;  or.  The  Mexican  Pocahontas. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “White  Caps”  ; 
the  Tables. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Medium ;  or, 

“Spirits.” 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Mean  Man”  ; 

Struck. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Gratitude ;  or,  Baetdng 
Fred  Fearnot  Fined  ;  or,  The  Judge's 


or,  A  Queer  Turning  of 
Having  Fun  with  the 
The  Worst  He  Ever 


or, 


Up  a  Plucky 
Mistake. 


Boy. 

Raised  the 


or,  The  Burning  of  the  Red 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


Fred  Fearnot’s  Comic  Opera ;  or,  The  Fun  that 
Funds. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists 
Flag. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lecture  Tour ;  or.  Going  it  Alone. 

Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or,  Astonishing  the  Old  East 
Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fearnot  in  Turkey  ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 

Fearnot  in  Vienna ;  or.  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 
Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser;  or,  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 
Fearnot  in  Ireland ;  or.  Watched  by  the  Constabulary. 
Fearnot  Homeward  Bound ;  or,  Shadowed  by  Scotland 
Y  3.  rd 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Justice;  or,  The  Champion  of  the  School  Marm 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsies ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Stolen 
Child.  „  „  a  .. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Silent  Hunt;  or,  Catching  the  “Green  Goods 
Men.  • 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Day:  or.  Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  Era. 

Fearnot  and  “The  Doctor”  ;  or,  The  Indian  Medicine  Fakir. 
Fearnot  and  the  Lynchers;  or,  Saving  a  Girl  Horse  Thief. 
Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Feat ;  or,  The  Taming  of  Black  Beauty. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Struggle  ;  or.  Downing  a  Senator. 

Fearnot’s  Jubilee:  or,  New  Era’s  Greatest  Day. 

Fearnot  and  Samson:  or,  “Who  Runs  This  Town?” 

and  the  Rioters  ;  or.  Backing  Up  the  Sheriff, 
and  the  Stage  Robber  ;  or,  His  Chase  for  a  Stolen 
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Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


at  Cripple  Creek 
and  the  Vigilantes 


or,  The  Masked  Fiends  of  the 


or,  Up  Against  the  Wrong 


in  New  Mexico  ;  or.  Saved  by  Terry  Olcott. 
in  Arkansas ;  or,  The  Queerest  of  All  Adventures, 
in  Montana  ;  or.  The  Dispute  at  Rocky  Hill, 
and  the  Mayor ;  or,  The  Trouble  at  Snapping 


Fearnot 
Fearnot 
Diamond. 

Fred  Fearnot 
Mines. 

Fred  Fearnot 
Man. 

Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Shoals. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Hunt :  or.  Camping  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Fearnot’s  Hard  Experience  ;  or.  Roughing  it  at  Red  Gulch. 
Fearnot  Stranded ;  or,  How  Terry  Olcott  Lost  the  Money. 
Fearnot  in  the  Mountains ;  or.  Held  at  Bay  by  Bandits. 
Fearnot’s  Terrible  Risk ;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Reckless  Ven¬ 
ture. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Card  ;  or.  The  Game  that  Saved  His  Life. 

Fearnot  and  the  Professor :  or.  The  Man  Who  Knew  it  All. 
Fearnot’s  Big  Scoop  :  or.  Beating  a  Thousand  Rivals. 
Fearnot  and  the  Raiders :  or.  Fighting  for  His  Belt. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Risk  ;  or,  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand. 
Fearnot  as  a  Sleuth  ;  or,  Running  Down  a  Slick  Villain. 
Fearnot’s  New  Deal  ;  or.  Working  for  a  Banker. 

Fearnot  in  Dakota  :  or,  The  Little  Combination  Ranch. 
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202  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Road  Agents ;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Co 

Nerve. 

203  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Amazon  ;  or,  The  Wild  Woman  of  tl 

Plains. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Training  School  ;  or,  How  to  Make  a  Living. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stranger;  or,  The  Long  Man  who  wi 
Short. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Old  Trapper;  or,  Searching  for  a  Ix> 
Cavern. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Colorado  ;  or.  Running  a  Sheep  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Ball  :  or.  The  Girl  in  the  Green  Mask. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duellist ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Wanted 
Fight. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stump ;  or,  Backing  an  Old  Veteran. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Trouble  ;  or.  Up  Against  a  Monopoly. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  :  or,  Commanding  the  Peace. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Wally”  ;  or,  The  Good  Natured  Bully 
Badger. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Miners :  or.  The  Trouble  At  Coppertow 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Blind  Tigers”  ;  oi%  .  ore  Ways  Than  Or 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hindoo;  or,  The  Wonderful  Juggler 
Coppertown. 

Fred  Fearnot  Snow  Bound :  or,  Fun  with  Pericles  Smith. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Fire  Fight  :  or.  Rescuing  a  Prairie  Schoi 

Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Orleans :  or.  Up  Against  the  Mafia. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Haunted  House ;  or,  Unraveling  a  Gre 
Mystery. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Mississippi  ;  or,  The  Blackleg's  Murdero 
Plot. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wolf  Hunt ;  or.  A  Battle  for  Life  in  the  Dai 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greaser”  ;  or,  The  Fight  to  Death  wi 
Lariats. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Mexico  ;  or,  Fighting  the  Revolutionists. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Daring  Bluff  :  or.  The  Nerve  that  Saved  His  Li 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Grave  Digger  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Cen 
tery. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Wall  Street  Deal  ;  or,  Between  the  Bulls  and  t 
Bears. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones”  ;  or,  The  Insurance  Man 
Trouble. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Gift  :  or,  A  Week  at  Old  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Witch”  :  or,  Exposing  an  Old  Fraud. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Birthday  :  or,  A  Big  Time  at  New  Era. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sioux  Chief ;  or,  Searching  for  a  Lc 
Girl. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Mortal  Enemy  ;  or,  The  Man  on  the  Black  Horse. 


or, 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Canyon  Castle  ;  or, 
Fi’ed  Fearnot  and  the  Commanche 
Lesson. 

Fred  Fearnot  Suspected  :  or.  Trailed 
Fearnot  and  the  Promoter  ;  or. 
Fearnot  and  “Old  Grizzly”  ;  or. 
Fearnot’s  Rough 
Fearnot  and  the 

in  Tennessee  ;  or.  The 
and  the  “Terror”  ;  or, 
in  West  Virginia  ;  or, 


Entertaining  His  Friends. 
oi%  Teaching  a  Redskin 
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Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


Fearnot 

Fearnot 

Fearnot 

Fearnot 


by  a  Treasury  Sleuth. 
Breaking  Up  a  Big  Schem 
The  Man  Who  Didn't  Kno' 
Riders  :  or.  Drying  Out  the  Squatters. 
Black  Fiend  ;  or.  Putting  Down  a  Riot. 

Demon  of  the  Mountains. 
Calling  Down  a  Bad  Man. 
Helping  the  Revenue  Agent 
A  Great  Charity  Tour. 

of  tl 


and  His  Athletes  ;  or. 

Fearnot’s  Strange  Adventure  ;  or.  The  Queer  Old  Man 
Mountain. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  League  ;  or.  Up  Against  a  Bad  Lot. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Race  :  or.  Beating  a  Horse  on  Foot. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wrestler;  or.  Throwing  a  Great  Champioi 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bankrupt:  or.  Ferreting  Out  a  Fraud. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Redskin:  or.  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greenhorn”;  or.  Fooled  for  Once  in  His  Life. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds;  or.  Tracked  by  Mistake. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  Yorl 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fil 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

. . .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos .  . 

. . . .  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . . . 

....  “  “  FRANK  READE  WEEKLY,  Nos . * 

_  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . " 

....  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . ** 

u  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . . . 
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